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GUIDE TO 

MONUMENTS OF ORISSA 


I CUTTACK AND ITS MONUMENTS 


(a) A SHORT HISTORICAL ACCOUNT OF CUTTACK 


Cuttack, the capital of the Province of Orissa, is situated in Lat. N 20® 29'® and 
Long. E 85® 60”. The town of Cuttack stands at the apex of the delta of tba 
Mahanadi, the great river of Oiissa. The town extends from the Mahanadi on the north 
to the Katjuii on the south and covers an area about four square miles. The Rilway 
line is the base of the triangle of the town of Cuttack with the Mahanadi and iU first 
branch the Katjuri on the right as two other sides. The situation of Cuttack on a tongue 
of land near the bifurcation of the Mahanadi was commanding in various ways to be 
fit for the capital of a Province in bygone days. The scenery of the town on its south, 
west and north is very lively due to appearince of forest clad hill on the far off horizon 
on all the three sides as fxr as the eye can reaeh, and this pleasing prospect of the 
town gives a permanent impression on the mind of the visitors. The geographical 
possition of Cuttack as a town at the bifurcation of a river is unique in India, where 
all big towns are generally situated at the junction of two rivers which was called in 
Sanskrit as Patiana, The geographical situation of Cuttack is such that 
it served as the only narrow strip of the land route of the country and 
as such people coming from the north to south or from south to north had no other 
alternative but to cross the Mahanadi at or near Cuttack. The hill range to the west and 
wide rivers to the east of Cuttack exclude all possibility of the alignment of the high 
way from north to south and it seems that the Nanda and Maurya kings of Magadha 
had to cross the Mahanadi at or near Cuttack and the same route was traversed by 
Kharavela at the time of his Magadha campaign. Neither the Dhauli rock edict of 
Asoka nor the rock insciiption of Kharavela mentions any high way from Kalinga or 
Orissa to Magadha.The route of communication from the Central India lay through by the 
valley of the Mahanadi and terminated at Cuttack. 

On the north and south ofCuttnck are situated respectively the sites of Chaudwar and 
Sarangarh where there are ruins of big forts; the fort of Chaudwar lies on the left bank 
oftheBirupa, and that of Sarangarh on the right bank of the Katjuri which branches off 
at Naraj where the Mahanadi f.r&t emerges fiom its rocky bed to the alluvial plains. 
Although the geographical position of Cuttack is favourable for commercial and traffic 
points of view since time immemorial, there is no evidence to prove its antiquity 
belonging to the Maurian period and several centuries afterwards of the Indian history. 

The word CUTTACK is an anglicised form of the Sanskrit word K AT AKA 
which signify seven different meanings out of which the two noted below m.mely (I 
the “military camp" and (2) “the fort or capital or the [seat of the Government protected 
by the army" are applicable here. According to the MADALAPANJl, the temple 
cbrooiole of Jagannath at Puri, recorded by S^rling as earrly as 1822, **it was one o 
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the five KATAKAS f capitals of Gangeswar Deo, the second Prince of Ganga^ Bans 
line, and is still distinguished as Katak Biranasi or Benares, by which name also it is 
mentioned in Forishteh's History of Bengal, and in the Ayin Acberi" 1 

There is absolutely no evidence on the foundation of the Cuttack town, but 
according to the tradition recorded in the Madlapanji, it was the work of the Kesharl 
dynasty. Stirling on the authority of Madlapanji and other sources writes that **Raja 
Nirupa Kesari, a martial and ambitious prince, who was always fighting with his 
neighbonrs, is said to have first planted a city on site of the modern Cuttack, 
about A D. 989. The reign of Markat Kesari was distinguished for the construction 
of a stone revetment, or embankment faced with that material (probably the 
ancient one of which the remains are yet to be seen), to protect the new capital 
from inundation in A. D. 1006." 2 

The modern researches on the inscriptions on the Somavamsi or Somakuli kings 
have conclusively proved that that dynasty was known as the Keshari dynasty, the last 
king of which was defeated by Chodaganga, the first king of the Ganga dynasty, during 
the first quarter of the 12th century A. D. 

Stirling writes:- 

^*No information whatever is aforded as to the origin and pedigree of the Princes 
called the Keshari Vansha or Kesari Bansha. The fonnder of the new dynasty was 
Jajati (Yajati) Keshari, a warlike and energetic prince, but who he was or whence he 
came we are not apprized. He soon cleared his dominions of thelfavanas who then 
retired to their own country. His Court was held at Jajapur where he built a palace 
(Nour) and Castle, called C^udwar, or Mansion with four gates. " 3 

From above traditions we get Jajapur and Chaudwar as the places where the 
Keshari kings established court or the fort. On the other hand the copper plate 
inscriptions state that Mahashivagupta Janamejaya, the first king of the Somakuli 
kings came from Daksbina Koshala and established Vijaya Katakas or the victorious 
camps. His son was Mahasivagupta Yayati. Tradition no doubt has made a confusion 
in'^he order of line. There is a tradition at Chaudwar th it Janamejaya of the Pauranic 
tradition . performed the snake sacrifice there. So we may accept that Jajpur and 
Chaudwar were places of residence of the Keshari kings. From the coper-plate inscriptions 
of the Somavamshi or the Somakuli kings we know that there was a place called 
Yajatinagara on the Mahanadi and the Madalapanji mentions also Abhinava Yajatiuagara. 
If Yajatinagar is to be identified with Binka or Sonpur, Abhinava Yayatinagar is 
to be located at Chaudwar on the Birupa branch of the Mahanadi or at Jajpur. 

The Madalapanji conipiled by retired Prof. A. B. Mohanti and printed in Oriya 
mentions at page 23 that Chodaganga after occupation of Utkal first made an entry 
to Jajpur where he built his palace. Stirling adds that '^Traditions also ascribes to 


fElsewhere at pp- 71 Stirling writes that Gangeswar Deo“had five Katakas 
or Royal Metropolises, viz. Jajpur Chaudwar, Amarvati, Chatta or Chatna and Biranassi, 
the modern Cuttack.' In a manuscript of the Madalapanji the names of five Katakas 
nam ly (1) Jajpur Kataka, (2) Chhatia or Amaravaii Kataka. (3) Chaudwar Kataka, 
(4) ^Baranasi Kataka and (5) Sarangagarh Kataka are mentioned. Stirling omitted 
Saranggarh. 

1 Stirling’s Orissa, Calcutta Bengal Secretariat Press, 1004. pp. IB. 

2 Ibid pp. 70. 

3 Ibid p. BO 
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him (Churansa or Saranga Deo) the building of the forts and palaces both at Sarangar i 
and Cuttack Ghaudwar. 4 

The establishement of Cuttack and the construction of revetments of rivers 
at Cuttack are mentioned in the Madalapanji during the Keshari period, but such 
traditions are not corroborated by any other contemporary source. So Vijaya Kataka 
mentioned in the copper-plates of the Somakult or Somavamsi Keshari kings bears no 
reference to the Cuttack town as accepted by Dr. Fleet. 

The following further traditions on Cuttack are recorded in the Madalapanji:— 

'*Anangabhima Deva This king used to reside at the town called Ghaudwar 
Kataka. While be was residing there, one day, the king crossed the Mahanadi and 
on the southern bank of it in the vicinity of Bisweswar Siva situated in the village 
Barabati in the Kodinda Dandapata, he saw that a heron killed a hawk. The 
king was astonished at this unusual event and laid the foundation of a Kataka in the 
Barabati village and after building the palace and making it a Kataka, called the place 
as the Baranasi Kataka and left Ghaudwar Kataka.'' 5 

On the r uins of Ghaudwar Kittoe wrote as follows:— 

“The road was very good as far as Ghaudwar where we turned off and passed 
over the ruins of that ancient city, which extend for many miles. There are very few 
ruins above the ground, but the foundations of many are visible, particularly of the 
walls and moat which were faced with stone; there are numerous reservoirs also, and 
the remains of temples, the stone was removed in former years to build the fort of 
Cuttack and the revetment,"' 6 

These tratidons are no doubt genuine and furnish evidence 
that Anangabhima Deva transferred bis capital from Ghaudwar Kataka to the village 
Barabati on the opposite bank of the Mahanadi. The establishment of the capital 
between the Mahanadi and the Katjuri by Nrupa Keshari and the protective revetment 
built by Markata Keshari long before Anangabhima Deva, does not find support 
from contemporary records. The Nagari copperplate of Anangabhima Deva discovered in 
August, 1949 mentions that in the year 1251 Saka or 1229 A. D. it was issued from 
Abhinava Baranasi Kataka. The naming of a capital as New Baranasi Kataka bjj 
Anangabhima Deva is very significant and furnishes evidence that the traditiona.^ 
story about the foundation of the capital at Cuttack is not based’ on the true fact. So 
may safely be concluded that Baranasi Kataka or modern Cuttack town, was founded 
Anangabhima Deva 111 sometime after 1211 A, D. and before 1229 A. D. According t^ 
inscriptions Anangabhima Deva ascended the throne of Orissa in 1211 A. D. Th” 
copper-plates of the Somavamsi Keshari Kings mention Yaj’atinagara as one of thei*' 
capitals. In Madalapanji there is mention of one Abhinaba Yayatinagara in the acconnt 
of Anangabhima Deva. As Ghaudwar and Jajpur were capitals of the Somavamsi 
Keshari Kings, it seems that one of them were called Abhinava Yayatinagara. ’When 
Anangabhima Deva established his new capital at Barabati. it seems that he called . 
it as Abhinava Baranasi Kataka. The kingdom with its capital Yayatinagara was 
known to Muslim historians of the early 13th century as Jajanagar. With the beginning 
of the 13th century some historical accounts are found from the pen of the Muslim 
Historian Minhaz who in his Tabaqat i-Nasiri, mentions that in l205 A. D. Sheran 


4 Ibid p. 71 

5 Madalapanji edited by Prof. A. H. Mobanty. pp. 27. 

6 J. A, S. B. 1838 pp. 202, 
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^Iroihere were deputed by Bakhtiar Khiliji towards Jajnagar 7 and in 12ll A. D. 
when Anangabhima Deva came to the throne, Ghyasuddin Iwas used to get tribute 
from from Jajnagara. 8 The power and oppulence of the Ganga kings of Orissa in early 
13th century prove that the claim of the Muslim historian to be false. Further ft 
seems that there is a mistake in the decipherment of the Persian text of the place in 
Tabaqat-i-Nasiri which is identified with Tripura. 

For nearly 200 years from 1211 A. D. to 1421 A. D. the Muslim historians 
described Orii^sa as Jajnagar in connection with various raids by the rising Muslim 
powers which are supported by contemporary inscriptions of the Ganga kings of Orissa; 
but it is strange that Madalapanji contains no mention of these historical events. 

During the fights between the Bai of Jajanagar and- the Sultans of Lakhanavati 
r|Of Bengal in 1243-46 A. D, the author of Tabaqat*i*Nasiri does not hesitate to describe 
i the defeat of the Sultan at the hands of the king of Orissa. Then again in 1323 A.D. 
^ Ulugh Khan raided Jajnagar from Warrangal which is described by (1) Barni, (2) Yahiya, 
(3) Nizamuddin (4) Badaoni and (5) Feriahtah. In 1361 Sultan Ferozshah Tughlaq of 
Delhi came to Jajnagar for hunting excursions of elephants. This event has been described 
by (1) Shams-i-Siraj Afif, (2) the unknown author of Sirat-i-Firozoshahi, (.3) Aynul Malk 
Mabru, (4) Yahiya, (6) Nizamuddin, (6) Badaoni and (7) Ferishtah. Out of these the 
first three authors are contemporary and the narrative of these authors gives us some 
idea about the events that happened at Cuttack in 1361 A,D. 

Aynul Malk Mahru writes ^— 

•‘They (the kings of Jajnagar ) have not been reduced by any force and have 
> never paid tribute to any one; but they were reduced by His Majesty's invincible army, 
and the booty taken was emense." 9. 

The description of elephants presented by the Bai of Jajnagar is given by 
(Aynul Malk Mahru, who as it appears, was present at Cuttack-Banaras and it is quoted 
below: 


••Out of nineteen celebrated elephants, Rni sent to His Majesty eighteen. No orown 
head had such elephants in his Pilkhana. 7 hey were such that it is impossible to 
describe their excellence. No poet can describe them, no painter can paint their excellence. 
Every one of them were as n)ajeAtio as mountain, and more formidable than the later. 
In size and gait each was better than the other. 10. 

Shams-i-Siraj Afif writes as follows about Jajnagar and Baranasi Kataka:— 

'•The country of Jajnagar was very prosperous and hippy, The author's father, 
who was in the royal suite, informed the writer that it was in a very flourishing state 
and the abundance of corn and fruit hupplied all the wants of the army and urdinals, so 
that they recovered from the baidships of the canipaign. Sultan Firoz rested at Banarasi, 
an ancient residence of the arrogant Bais. At that timo the Hai of J; jnagar, by name 
Adaya, | bad deemed it expedient to quit Baranasi, and to take up bis residence 
elsewhere; so Saltan Firoz occupied his palace. The writer has been informed that there 
were two forts in Banarasi, each populated with a largo number of people. The Rais were 


7 Tabaqat-i-Nasiri pp. 573. 

8 Ibid, pp. 687-88. 

9 J. & P. A. S. B. 1923. pp. 286. 

10 Ibid pp. 286. 

j This has not been identified. This ruling king was Birabhanu t>eira, 
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6ratimans, and it was held to be a religious duty that every one who euooeeded to the 
title of Rai at Jajnagar, should add something to these forts.They had thus grown very 
large. 11*^ 

The narrative of Afifjstates that there were two forts in Banarasi, each populated 
with a large number of people." Out of these “two forts" the first fort is, no doubt the 
Barbati fort, but it is not possible to identify the second fort in the present area of 
Cuttack town. 

In 1361 A D. Sultan Firoz^ahah stayed long at Baranasi Kataka ( modern Cuttack ) 
and visited Puri but the Madalapanji or the temple chronicle makes ro reference 
to this historical event. Like of the Firozshah's account the Madalapanji omits 
another interesting Persian account on the expedition of Jajnagar by Sultan 
Hussang of Malwa in 1421-22 A.D. Due to possession of elephants the Gajapati 
kings of the Ganga dynasty of Orissa were troubled by the Muslim Sultans from Bengal, 
Jaunpur and Bihar, Central India and the Deccan, and the authenticity of these expedi¬ 
tions are mentioned by the various t^ersian historians; but the chronicles of the Jaganoath 
temple on the other hand did not mention any account; and the reason may be attributed 
to this that these raids or expeditions for getting some elephants which had no price so 
to say for the kings of Orissa, did not leave any permanent political effect on the 
country. 

Narasimha Deva IV of the Ganga dynasty was the king of Orissa (called Jajanagar 
by Muslim Historians) when in 1421 A.D. Hussang Shah of Malwa came to Cuttack. 

During the period from 1435 A.D. to 1541 A. D. when Orissa was ruled by 
kings Kapilendra Deva, Purusottama Deva atid Pratapa Rudra Deva of the Solar 
dynasty, Cuttack was the capital of Orissa. Purusottama Deva established here the 
image of Sakhigopal which ho brought from Kanchi or southern expedition. 

Stirling notes as follows about the reign of Govind Deva or Gobinda Bidyadhara 
( 1441.1549 A.D.) 

“Two remarkable personage became first generally known during his 
administration, Mukunda Ha^ichandal^, the Telinga, who received the Government of the 
town Cuttack, and Danaye or Danardan Bidyadhar, who, was appointed Prime Minister." 

“The usurper's nephew Raghu Bhanj Chotra and Baluki Sriebandan taking 
advantage of the opportunity afforded by his absence, formed a conspiracy against his 
authority ; they drove Mukunda Harichandan from Cuttack and gained possession of the 
capital. These occurrances obliged the Raja to return with a large part of his army, and 
a pitched battle took place between the parlies, when the insurgents were defeated and 
pursued as far as the Ganges. Raja Gobinda Deo died on the banks of the river at Das 
AswamedhghaU 

“There being no heir left of the Rajas of Orissa, a Chief named Narsing Jenna, 
distinguished for his bravery and conduct, step into the vacant seat of Govertmerit. 
Jealous of the influence of Danaye Bidyadhar, be procured his attendance from the Leccan, 
and then with assistance of his rival Mukunda Harichandan, threw him into chains and 
imprisonment at Cuttack. In the meantime Raghu Bhanj Chotra, having recovered from 
bis former defeat, entered Orissa again at the head of a large fc»roe to assert his claims to 
the Raj. He was opposed by Mtikund Harichandan, who took him prisoner after many 
bloody battles". 12 


11 Elliot's History of India 1871 Vol. Ill p. 312. 

12 Stirling Orissa, pp, 82-83. 
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. Then Telinga Mukund Deo occupied the throne of Orissa. He was a man of courage 
and ability. **He has been honoured with a notice in the work of the Jesuit Tieffentbaber, 
who extends our knowledge of bis character by informing us that the last king of the 
Oriasans was called Mukund , who was very polite to strangers and bad hundred 
women.** 13. 

Tieffenthaler’s statement regarding the number of his women and his hospitability 
to strangers are corroborated by the account in Hapt Iqlim, 

Kalapabada, the Afghan General of Salaiman Karani the King the King of Bengal, 
invaded Orissa in 1568 A. D. He occupied Kataka Banaras the then Capital of Orissa. 

Badaoni (vol. ll>pp. 174) {writes that *'Salaiman conquired the town ofKatak 
Benaras, the mine of unbelief.'* 

Raja Todar Mai the great Revenue Minister of Akbar came to Orissa and made 
settlement which finds mention in the Ain-i-Akbari by Abul Fazl Allami. 

Orissa was under the Subah of Bengal in which there were Sarkars named (1) 
Jaleswar, (2) Bhadrak, (3) Katak (Cuttack), (4) Kaling Dandapat and (5) Raj Mabindra. 

Under Sarkar of Katak there was a Mahal called '*Katak Benares, Subarnan 
District with city, has a stone fort of great strength and a masonry palace within." 14 

Abul Fazl writes about Cuttack that **It is the residence of the Governor and 
contains some fine buildings.** 16 

The mention of “Governor*' suggests that at the time of writing of the 
Ain-i-Akbari in 1694-95 Cuttack was the capital of the Moghal Government. 
From 1592 when Raja Man Singh finally conquered Orissa, all the Moghal Subadars 
of Bengal or Naib Nazims of Orissa under Subadars of Bengal resided at Cuttack which 
was the capital of the Province of the Mughal Orissa till 1751 A. D. 

On May-day of 1633, a small party of English merchants headed by Cartwright 
arrived at Cuttack from Masulipatam via Harihar-pur. 

C. R. Wilson writes as follows:— 

“Agha Muhammad Zaman of Taharan, a Mogul Viceroy, now abode in the stately 
palace of “Malcandy". The English travellers reached the place from the east, over a long 
narrow causeway, and were conducted through a labyrinth of buildings to the court of 
public audience.** (17) 

They halted at Cuttack np to the 9th of May, 1633, when they took leave of the 
Moghal Court. 

Among the buildings of the 18th Century the Juma Muszid in Balubazar bears 
Persian inscription which was not published as yet. 


13 Ibid. pp. 83 

14 Aini-Akbari Vol. II, pp. 

16 Ibid. pp. 127. 

16 Early Annals of the English in Bengal. Vol. 1, p. 7 
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The next important building is the Kadam Rasul which also bears Persian inscrip* 
lion not yet published. 

Cuttack was the scene of struggle in 1741-42 when Alivardi Khan, the Nazim of 
Bengal, Bihar and Orissa wanted to establish his supremacy in Orissa. During his first 
campaign providential victory thus fell to the good fortune of Ali Vardi Khan Mahabat 
Jang, 17 '^Issuing proclamations, Ali Vardi Khan won over to his side the Collectors. 
Zamindars and officers of Orissa. And in the course of one month, having finished the 
organisation and settlement of the Subah of Orissa, he entrusted the charge of that 
Province to Said Ahmad Khan, his nephew. Ali Vardi Khan then returned, triumphant 
and victorious, to Bengal.** 

'*Saulat Jang was of a churlish disposition and regulated himself by avarice. 
The citizens and soldiers en mdsae broke out into revolt, and under cover of the darkness 
of night they besieged Saulat Jang, took him prisoner along with his followers and 
relations, and looted his treasures and effects. Then inviting over Mirza Bapir Khan, 
son-in-law of Murshid Quli Khan, from Sikakul across the Chilkah lake, they placed him 
on the masnad of the Nizamat of Orissa, and advancing with their forces they conquered 
Mednipur andHijli.** 18. 

Soon after Alivardi Khan set out for Cuttack with immense army equipped 
with a battering artillery. On the approach of Alivardi Khan, the ‘‘Kataka Army** 
returned to Balasore and lost heart.'* 

**Ali Vardi Khan, after holding a thanksgiving service for meeting Saulat Jang 
and obtaining victory, allowed Saulat Jang to retire to the city of Katak for rest, whilst 
be himself, after resting some time and being freed from all anxiety on account of the 
enemy entered Katak trimphantly.** 

Ali Vardi Khan returned to Bengal following the Badsahi road through Mayur- 
bhanj where he halted for some time to chastise the Ruler of Mayurbhanj. In the mean¬ 
time, the Marhatta army from Nagpur passing through western Mayurbhanj entered the 
Chakala. Burdwan and so Ali Vardi returned to Bengal with forced marches and defeated 
the Maratha army. 

After a long struggle for 10 years, in 1751 Ali Vardi Khan made a treaty with the 
Bhonsla Raja of Nagpur under the terms of which the Province of Orissa virtually became 
a teritory of the Marhatta kingdom with the capital at Cuttack. 

r 

The history of Cuttack is inseparable from the history of the Province of Orissa. 
The treaty of 1751 with the Marathas by Ali Vardi Khan practically dismembered Orissa^ 
from the Moghal empire. **Tbe conditions of the treaty being very indifferently observed, ' 
on the part of the Bengal government, a fresh army invaded Orissa in 1160, (1752-53 A D.) 
under the command of Raja Bhonsla and Mir Habib Uilah, who in the same year, in their 
camp at Choudwar, near the Mabanadi, projected and arranged a partition of the province 
between themselves, for the maintenance of their respective armies. Its resources on this 
occasion were estimated at only ten lacs. The northern portion from Pattaspur toBurrunwa, 
yielding six lacs, was as^^igned for the support of the Afghan troops, and the southern from 
Barrunwa to Malud, rated at four lacs was to be held by the Marhattas. On the treacherour 


17 Riyazus Sulution p. 330. 

18 Ibid p. 332-23 
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iD4irder of Habib Ullah Khaa shortly afterwards, in his oatnp at Garpedda, near Balasore, 
Raja Janoji become master of the whole province from Pergunnah Pattaspur to the Thaneb 
of Malud." lU. 

Abul Fazl was the first Muslim writer who described the town and fort of Cuttack 
in 1594 4. D. The next authentic description is found from the European traveller Mr. 
T. Motte who visited Cuttack in 1766 A. D. 

On the 19th October, Motte met Bhawani Pandit and wrote as follows about 
their talk 

went again to the Mahratta camp; found Bowanea Pandit had considered 
what I bad advanced at the last meeting. Ho seemed convinced. It was more for the 
interest of Jannoojei to cede Orissa to the English, provided the payment of the stipulated 
sum was secure. I answered, as a gentleman must be sent to Nagpoor, his residence 
there would be the best security. He had, according to the custom of the country, 
given me a dress of muslin, stained yellow. In the warmth of conversation, he declared, 
if 1 was sent to Nagpoor, he would go with me; aud exchanged turban with me, by 
which we became sworn brothers. 20 

The Maratha camp three miles from the town is the same place which is 
now situated to the east of the Railway Station where there is located the headquarters 
of the Orissa Military Police. 

Cuttack was scene of first treaty of the East India Company with the Bhonsla 
Raja of Nagpur in 1781. In that year a largo army appeared at Cuttack under 
Chiriia Sau for collecting the arrear of Chouth by military aid from Bengal. The Collector 
of Mednapur named Colonel Pearce came to Cuttack with some company's army paid 
Rs. 12.00,000/- twowards the payment of Chauth and utilised the Maratha force 
against the Nizam in Heccau. Hunter records this event as follows:— 

“The Marhattas demanded black-mail from the then British Province of Bengal, 
and we found ourselves too weak to venture on any bolder policy than conciliation 
and bridge". 21 During the period of his stay at Cuttack Chimna Sahu had a fight 
with the then Raja of Dhenkanal and this event is the them of the Oriya Poem 
Samarataranga by Brajanath Badajena, who, it is said, read the poem before Chimna 
Sahu. 


In 1790 Mr, Leckie visited Cuttack on way to Nagpore, Lekie arrived at 
Cuttack on the 3rd March. Ho halted at Cuttack up to the 17th April, 1790. 

From Leckie*8 ‘Journal’ we come to know that in 1790, the Katjuri was flowing 
from the Mahauadi at a place not far from Dhavalcswar island of hillock in the 
Mahanadi. 

No historical account of Cuttack town from 1781 to 1802 A. D. has yet been 
discovered. “In 1803, Lord Willesley resolved to root out once and for ever the 
Marhattas from Orissa " 22 In July, 1803, first preparations for the consequent of Orissa 
were made in Ganjam and on the 4th September, 1803, the British troops matched out 


19 Sterling's Orissa, pp. 89 

20 Early Europeans Trailers is the Nagpur Kingdom p. 49 

21 Hunter's Orissa* Vol. II, pp. 48. 

23 Hunter'S Orissa Vol. p. M 
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from Gaojam, and they did not receive any opposition before their arrival at Cuttack 
on the 8th October 1803. Hunter writes:— 

“We reached Cuttack city, which we entered unopposed— ‘the gates open, and 
all the inhabitants’ houses empty. 8ix days sufficed to build our batteries and extend 
our approaches to the Fort. This stronghold, firmly fixed between two branches of the 
Mahanadi, formed the one difficult fortification in Orissa. Faced with stones, defended 
by eight small towers, surrounded by a high rampart and a deep moat, ‘20 to 30 paces 
broad’, and in some places by a double ditch, its single week point was the number of 
hollows in the neighbouring fields, which afforded good cover for the besiegers. At 10 
A. M. on the 4th October, an English officer blew open one of the small gates, receiving 
jL wound the same moment in the neck, and a storming party dashed into the heart of 
the fortifications. A few moments ended the struggle. The Colonel of the attacking pai ty 
fell with a wound in his leg; two or three soldiers were killed; the Marhattas leaped the 
ramparts and streamed out of the other gates; about thirty of their dead bodies’ were 
carried out in bullock carts to the river, where they were eaten by wild beasts and birds” 24 

After the conquest, Cuttack was made the capital of Orissa by ’‘the Commissioners 
for the affairs of Cuttack”. It remained as a Divisional Headquarters upto the Slst March 
1936 under the Governments of Bengal] and Bihar & Orissa. The separate province 
of Orissa was formed on and from the 1st of April 1936 according to the India Act of 
1936. 


During the long period of over 130 years, Cuttack 
and is now the centre of activities of Oilya people. 


developed to a great extent 
P, Aoharya 


M Ib%d p, 67*68 



MONUMENTS AT CUTTACK 


1. THE HEADLESS IMAGE 

Although the Jagannath temple at Puri and the Sun temple at Eonark were 
built at the time when Cuttack was the capital of the great Ganga Kings of Orissa, no 
relics of any temple with the exception of the headless image now preserved at the 
Provincial museum have been recovered from Cuttack town. This image can be compared 
wit^ any image sculpture of the Sun god of Konarak. 

2. STONE REVETMENT OF CUTTACK 

Among the civil works of great engineering skill of Cuttack is the abatement 
of the rivers of the Mahanadi and Katjuri which protects the city from the floods of 
these rivers. 

The traditional date of this works goes back to the 10th century A. D. when 
the Kings of the Keshari dynasty of the Madlapanji were ruling in Orissa; but up till now 
no evidence has been found which supports the tradition. The stone revetment of Cuttack 
is such an engineering work in Orissa that there is no second work in India which can 
be compared with it. 

Lieutenant John C. Harrish, a Bengal Engineer studied the flood of the 
Mahanadi and Katjuri rivers, during the season of 1855 A. D. with special reference to 
its effect on the Cuttack town and submitted a report to the Government suggesting 
measure of danger to this town, the cause and remedy. This Report was published in 1860 as 
“Selections from the Records of the Government of Bengal, No. XXXV —Papers relative 
to the Cuttack Rivers, 

Lt. Harrish gives a general description of the Cuttack protective works as follows:— 

“The revetment may be described as an irregular line of masonry, partaking of 
theeharacter of a wall in some portions, of a simple casing in others, constructed of large 
blocks of latcrite and sandstone, set in mud cement, and painted with lime plaster 
exteriorly, the weight of its crest varying from 17 to 36 feet above the low waterline, and 
width at top and bottom respectively from 3 to 4 and 5 to 8 feet. 

“Upon what foundations this wail rests, is matter of the purest speculation at 
this day. It is not known in fact to have any foundations whatsoever, other than such 
F d it has formed for itself by settlements, either gradual, owing to the action of gravity 
upon the loose soil beneath it, reduce as this is, during floods to a semi-fluid state or 
again bodily, in the form of breaches after the subsidence of the waters”. 1 

“All evidence that I can obtain from history, traditions, andj from nature, 
is in favour of the supposition that the Katjooree’s breadth has increased amazingly 


1.^Cuttack Rivers p. 44^ 
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in site since the period of the foundation of Cuttack. The measure of the change is 
indeterminate^ as is the period it has occupied nature in effect it; but. as the mind can com- 

f rebend the lapse of time, so can the change be comprehended to have taken place. 

he Katjooree has doubtless sprung from nothing, originally risen from insignificance 
within the space of a few centuries. Such is my,belief; such, I trust, will bo found that 
all interested in my theme/ 2 

Colonel H. Gooiwyn, the Cheif Engineer while forwarding Lt. Harriss's letter to 
the Superintendent of Embankments, Port William, concludes with a reference to Mr. 
Moffat Mills minute dated the 23rd January 1847, which is quoted below. Moffat Mills 
was the Commissioner of the Orissa Division. 

“The Cuttack revetment has this year (1847) given way in several places and 
understand that its restoration will cost not less than 3,90,995 Rupees. The Mahanuddy 
river, which is said to rise near Bustar, enters the plains at the station.of Cuttack, throw¬ 
ing off its tributary, the Katjooree, to the south of the town. In the rains the torrents 
descend with fearful rapidity, and to protect the tow > from inundation on the southward; 
this solid embankment was constructed by the Mogul Government in the reign of 
Jahangeer 225 years ago, and has been always kept in repair by our Government." 3 

Moffat Mills has not given any reference from which he got the information that 
“this solid embankment was constructerl by the Mogul Government in the reign of 
Jahangeer 225 years ago." Col. Goodwyn remarks on this that “This must be 
the modern wall built on the Katjooree side." We, however, have not got any 
contemporary evidence from the Persian sources regarding the maintainance or repair 
of the revetment daring the Moghal rule in Orissa. 

The stone revetment is a horse a,hoe pattern It begins on the left bank of 
Katjuri from near Purighat and stretches westward as far as the Chahataghat. of the 
Mahanadi and then stretches on the right bank of the Mahanadi upto Jobraghat.Thia 
continuity of the revetment indicates that at the time when the revetment was made 
at the bifurcation of the Katjuri river from the Mahanadi; otherwise there is no 
reason why so much labour and material were utilised for erecting the revetment from 
the Chahataghat to Satichaura buriil grounds. The Katjuri river has receded from the 
opposite bank of the Chahataghat to Naraj since the time of erection of the abatement. 
From Lt. Harrish’s report it is learnt that Kathjuri was widened one-third of a mile 
within a period of 15 years. From Leckei’s Journ -3 we learn that in 1790 the Katjuri 
was flowing off the Mahanadi at a place soqth of Dhabaleswar. He writes:— 

“About two miles from Cuttack, to the west, at the foot of a Hindoo temple 
the Cutjora, seperating itself from the Mahanaddy, flows to the southward of the town". 4. 

The present condition of the Cuttack revetment particularly of the Katjuri 
side is due to the constant repair during the British period by the Government. 
Mofiat Mills writes that “The existence of the town depends on the continuance of 
the revetment. Cuttack contains a population of about 50,000 persons; there are 
about 6,300 houses, of which 1/6 are pucka, many of them built of stone, (amongst 
them that fine mansion, the 'Lalbagh* which is built on the revetment. ) The city is 
situated on a tongue of land at the bifurcation of the Mahanuddy and on the high 


2. Ibid p. 42 

3. Cuttack Rivers p. 32 

4. Early European Travellers In the Nagpour Territories p, 65 & p« 67« 
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road to Qanjam; it affords convenience for carrying on a commerce with Sumbulpoor 
to the West, Madras to the South, and the Low countries to the East, while its 
proximity to the Hills points it out, in a political point of view, as the most desirable 
place fer the cantoning of troops. I am of opinion that the restoration of the revetment 
is a work of too great public advantage to be weighed by considerations of expense 
only, and would, therefore, earnestly recommend that it be re-built/' 


It is pity that we do not know when and how this great work of engideering 
was executed as a protective measure of the capital of Orissa since the time of 
Anangabhima Deva III in the first quarter of the 13th century if not earlier as is 
known from the traditions. The modern village Bidanasi ( a corruption of Baranasi 
or Baranasi Kataka of the inscriptions ) has been built on a place where the Katjuri 
river was once flowing. 


3. BARABATI FORT 

Acciudiiig to the tradition recorded in the Madalapanji printed by retired Pro¬ 
fessor A. B. Mohanty, the Ganga King Anangabhima Deva built a palace at the Barabati 
village and called it Baranasi Kataka. Stirling 1 and Kittoo 2 both recorded the 
tradition on the foundation of the Barabati fort at Cuttack. The newly discovered copper 
plate of Ananga Bhima Deva III (1211-1238 A. D.) dated in the year 1229 A. D meniicns 
Abhinava Baranasi Kataka. 

Shams-i-Siraj Afif in his Tarikh-i Firozsabi writes that “The writer has been 
informed that there were two forts in Banarasi, each populated with a largo number of 
people. The Rais were Rranmanas, and it was held to bo a religious duty that every one 
who succeeded to the title of Rai at Jajnagar, should add something to those forts. They 
had thus grown very largo" 3 From this account we come to know that there were two 
forts at Baranasi Kataka and one of thorn is certainly the Barabati fort and we cannot 
locate where was situated the second one. Firoz Shah came to Cuttack in 1361 A. D. 

Abul Fazl Allami's description of the Barabati fort in Ain-i-Akbari was perhaps 
based on the report by Raja Man Singh who conquered Orissa in 1592 A. D. Ain-i-Akbari 
was compiled in 1594-95 A. D. Abul Fazl writes :— 

“Katak (Cuttack). The city has a stone fort situated at the bifurcation of two 
rivers, the Mahanadi held in high veneration by the Hindus, and the Katjuri. It is the resi¬ 
dence of the Governor and contains some fine buildings. For five or six Kos round the fort 
during the rains, the country is under water. Rajah Makand Deo built a palace here 
nine storeys in height; the first storey was taken up for the elephants and the 
stables; the second was occupied by the artillery and the guards and quarters 
for attendants: The third by the patrol and gate keepers, the fourth by the workshops; 
the fifth, by the kitchen: the sixth contained the public reception rooms, the seventh, 
the private apartment; the eighth, the women’s apartments, and the ninth, the sleeping 
chamber of the Governor. 4 The Madalapanji i** silent about nine storeys of the fort 
built by Mukunda Deva. We have a description of the splendour of Barbati fort in 
the account of William Bruton who visited it with Ralph Cartwright in May, 1633. 
C. R. Wilson writes as follows on this visit of the English merchants:— 


1 Stirling page 71. 

2. J. A. S. B. 1838. 

3 Elliot’s History of India, Vol. Ill, p. 312. 
4. Aiii-i-Akbari Vol. II, p. 126 127. 
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*‘Agha Muhmmad Zaman of Tahran, a Mogul Viceroy, now abodo in the 
stately palace of‘Malcandy'. The English travellers reached from the east, over a long 
narrow causeway and were conducted through a labyrinth of buildings to the court 
of public audience, 5 Bruton writes thus.—‘‘Thus have I plainly and truly related the 
occurrences that happened at the Court of Malcandy ; but although the^ palace of the 
Nabob be so large in extent, and so magnificent in structure, yet he himself will not 
lodge in it “etc. 6 


The compiler of the Gazetteer of the Cuttack District writes that “Malcandy is 
apparently a corrupt form for Mukunda Deca." 7 but we do not know the exact Oriya 
word for which Malcandy stands. Stirling identified “Stately court of Malcandy'' with 
Lalbag Palace on the bank of the Kathjuri but according to Burton's account Lalbag was 
then under construction. 


The authors of Mutakherin and Riyazus-Salatin derived materils for their 
works from earlier Persian works, but they have not left any account on the storeys 
of the fort of Barabati. 


T. Motte visited Cuttack in 1766 on his way to Sambalpur. On the 6th of May 
1766 he saw the Barbati fort from the opposite bank of the Mahanadi and writes that 
“the great number of mosques with which it is adorned and the regular 
appearance of the citadel strongly resembling the west side of Windsor Castle" 
unite to make the prospective view of the place extremely grand." 8 

T, Motte describes the Barabati Fort as follows: — 

“Cuttack is not fortified now, but on the side next the Maha Nuddee is a 
citadel, called Barahbattee, because it is said to contain 12 battees, or 240 biggahs of 
land. But this must be understood not only of the fort itself, but of the official fief 
annexed to the command; for the fort itself did not appear to me above 800 yards 
in circumference. It is square, with a small bastion at three angles; at the fourth, to the 
N. W. a very large one, evidently the improvement of an European engineer, to 
counteract a lofty mosque, which commands that quarter of the fort; the ditch is 20 
yards wide; and 7 deep, lined with stone, and a perfect square without; for the 
bastions having been added since the fort was built, there are no projections in the 
ditch to answer the projections of the bastion. The works are formed of two stone walls, 
each 18 inches thick, built perpendicular two feet from each other, which distance is 
filled up with rubbish. The outer wall being raised five feet, higher than the inner 
forms the parapet, which is only one stone think. The entrance is defended by three 
gateways, so strong, it would be impossible to force them, if they were manned by 
brave fellows; for the passage between them is narrow and winding, with a stone wall 
on each side, thirty feet perpendicular, from the top of which, if they were to let large 
stones fall, every man in the passage must be crushed. The fort is, however, too smal 
to make a long defence against an European enemy/' 9 


5. Early Annals of the English in Bengal. Vol. 1, p. 7, 

6. Ibid. p. 13. 

7. Cuttack District Gazetteer, p. 205. 

8 Early European travellers in the Nagpur territories, p. 16 
9. Ibid p. 17. 
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Stirling was pTManl at Cuttack from 1818 for a jear or two and saw the 
then condition of the Barabati fort. His description is quoted below :— 

■‘Its square sloping tdSwers or bastions, and general stylo, bespeak clearly a Hindu 
origin. The Mohammedan or Marhatta Governors added a round bastion at the N. W. 
angle, and constructed the great arched gateway in the eastern face, which alterations 
are alluded to in a Persian inscription, giving for the date of the repairs and additions 
according to the rules of the Abjed, the fourth year of the reign of Ahmed Shah or A. D. 
1750. The fort has double walls built of stone, the inner of which enclose a rectangular 
area measuring 2,150 by 1,800 feet. The entrance lies through a grand gateway on the east^ 
Oanked by two lofty square towers, having the sides inclining inwards, from the base to 
the summit. A noble ditch faced with masonry surrounds the whole, measuring in the 
broadest part two hundred and twenty feet across. From the centre of the fort rises a 
huge square bastion or cavalier supporting a flag staff. This feature, combined with the 
loftiness of the battlements on the river face, give to that edifice an imposing, castellated 
appearance, so much so that the whole when seen from the opposite bank of the Mahanadi, 
presented to the imagination of Mr. La Motte, who travelled through the province in 1767 
A. D. some resemblance to the west side of Windsor Castle. No traces of the famous 
palace of .Raja Mukand Deo nine stories in height, mentioned in the Ayin Acberi, are to be 
found within the walls of fort Barabati, but th*e fragments of sculptured cornices, &c. 
which have been dug up at difierent times, and more especially a massive candelabra, or 
pillar furnished with branches for holding lights, formed of the fine grey indurated 
chlorite or pot stone, are probably the remains of some large and splendid edifice.*’ 10 

The Barabati Fort suffered much from the vandalism of the Public Works 
Department of the Government. Toynbee wrote the following in 1876 on the then 
conditions of the Fort at Cuttack, 

“ There 4s but little in the present appearance of the fort which answers to the 
above description. The Public Works Department have converted this fine building into 
an unsightly series of earthen mounds, and the ground within the moat into a wilderness 
of stone-pits. The stones composing the walls of the moat which surrounds the fort are 
now being u?ed to build a hospital. Some of the fort stone was, I believe, used for the 
lighthouse at False Point and for other public buildings; the dust of the rest is shaken off 
our feet against us on the station roads. The “ great arched gateway of the eastern face, ** 
as Sterling calls it, and a fine old mosque, called after Fatteh Khan Rabam, are almost 
the only objects of antiquarian interest which remain intact. The fate of many interesting 
ruins in the province has unhappily been similar. **11 

Fergusson has written the following on the Barabati Fort. “ It too however, has 
suffered, first from the intolerant bigotry of the Muslim and afterwards from the stolid 
indifference of the British rulers, so that very little remains. But for this the great 
palace of Mukunda Deo, the contemporary of Akbar, might still remain to us in such a 
state at least as to bo intelligible. Abul FazFs description of this palace, however, has 
been misunderstood by the translators, who have represented it as consisting of nine 
storeys instead of nine courts or enclosures.” 12 

Late M. M. Chakravarti, vide J. and P., Asiatic Society of Bengal, Vol. XII, suggested 
the meaning of the word '^ashianah** as quarters and not storeys. Sir Jadunath Sarkar 
^ as written to give his opinion on the meaning of the word “asAiawa** and he wrote as 
follows to support the meaning as given by Jarret in his English translation of the Ain-i- 
Akbari:— 


10, Sbiling's Orissa p. 18-lP, 

11, Toyabee’s A sketch of History of Orissa, 1876, p. 4. 

J2. History of Tndia>and Eastern Arohiteoture, Vol. II, pp. 112-13 
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** Received your query about the correctness of Jarrett's translation of the Persian 
account, of Katak in Akbar’s time 

" I accept the first suggestion of Monomohan Babu, that the town of Katak and 
not its fort was situated at the junction of the two rivers. This is the correct interpretation 
of the Persian text, which uses the words “Katak is a stone (Persian Sangin may mean 
either built of stone ot very hard and strong) fort “loosely in the sense of * a city with 
a fort.’ 


“But I cannot see how Monomohan Babu’s second suggestion that the **Nine¬ 
storied palace " can be a mistranslation of “a palace with 9 quarters or residential wards,' 
“The Persian teist has Ashinah , which means a nest, perch, or lofty seat, and cannot 
be taken to mean paras or wards lying side by side. There is nothing incredible in a 
palace of nine storys if built of wood and bamboos on a stone foundation. The Dravi- 
dian temples have gopurams (gateways) towering up to 13 storeys, but built of stone. In 
the Gaekwad's dominions, in the old Hindu city of Sidhpur, there are the ruins of a 
stone palace known to have been of seven storeys 

As Abul FazPs description was furnished by some one who saw the palace at the 
Barbati fort, it seems that it was destroyed by the Mogbals, and this assumption is 
proved from the fact that neither Bruton or Motte has left any account on the existence 
of a palace nine storeys high. Stirling writes that “From the centre of the fort rises a 
huge square pastion or cavalier supporting a flag staff." This high bastion cannot be 
explained now. 


^ 4. LALBAGH, JUMA MDSJID AND THE ENGLISH FACTORY 

The Lalbagh palace of the Moghal period stood on the bank of the Katjuri, and 
there is nothing now there which gives any appearance of the ancient palace. The date 
of the erection of the palace may be ascribed to the year 1633 A» D. according to William 
Bruton's following description 

“ Although the palace of the nobob be so large in extent, and so magnificient in 
structure, yet he himself will not lodge in it, but ev^ry night he lodgeth in tents, with his 
most trusty servants, and guards about him : for it is an abomination to the Moguls ( which 
are white men) to rest or sleep under thereof of a house that another man hath built for his 
own honour. And therefore he was building a palace, which he purposed should bo a fabric 
of a rest, and future remembrance of his renown," 1 

No other description of the palace has been found up till now from any Persian 
sources. In the Lalbagh area the Jama Musjid of Cuttack town was built in 1102 Hijra or 
1690 A. D. by Zaibun Nisa Khanam, the Shahzada Begum wife of Ekram Khan, the 
Governor, during the reign of Aurangzeb from its inscription. The Mosjid was quite near 
to the Lalbagh Palace. 

T. Motto’s account on the conditi on of Lalbagh Palace is quoted below as it gives 
some idea about the extent of the Palace in 1766 A.D. “Each of the sides of the triangle, 
on which Cuttack is built is two miles, but on the banks of Cutjuree is best inhabited. On 
it is Lollbug the residence of the Governor of the Province, a large building, laid out 
in a number of courts, in the Morisco taste, but much out of repair; the Governor, when 
one part is ready to fall, removing to another. From the principal entrance of the palace, 


(1) Early Annals of Bengal* Vol. I, p. 13. 
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ruQ8 the great street, formerly built in a straight line, one mile and half long, and still the 
ehief place of business in the town. On the right of it is the English factory, the mean¬ 
ness of which does no credit to so flourshing a company." 2 ^ 

The Juma Musjid is a nice building belonging to the Moghal period, but it is so much 
encroached now from all sides that no visitor is attracted towards it. 

Like the Lalbagb Palace no relic of the English Factory built in the 17th century 
at Cuttack is seen anywhere. The name Firing! Bazar in the Cuttack town indicates the 
locality where once stood the English factory. 

5. KADAM RASUL 

Kadam Rasul is another building of the time of the Moghal rule in Orissa. It 
contains certain relics of the Prophet commissioned from Mecca by Shujauddin Mohammad 
Khan. The inscription in the building records that it was built in the year 1127 Hizra or 
1715 A. D. during the reign of Shah Alam Badshah. 

There are three other inscriptions In this compound one of which records that 
Nawab'Mahmmad Taqi Khan was buried within the enclosure ..f the Kadam Rasul in the 
year 1147 Hizra or 1734 A. D. 

6. TEMPLP:S AND MATHS 

There are many temples dedicated to various Hindu dieties at Cuttack, but none of 
them possess any special features. There are also a good many Maths at Cuttack. The 
building of the Mastaram Math belongs to the Maratha })eriod, but it is out of 
repair and is in a dilapidated condition. 


vk;Varly Boropean trarelleni in the Nagpar Ttriitotlaii p« 16« 



MONUMENTS OF CUTTAK DISTRICT 
Monuments At Jajp ur 

There are in Orissa the Pancha Kshetras or 5 places of pilgrimage dedicated to 
Brahmanical Pancha devatas, namely, Ganesh, Bhaskar, Vishnu, Siva and Durga. Jajpur 
or Viraja Kehetra belonging to Durga, stands on the right bank of the Baitaranii the 
Styx of the Hindus. Jajpur is a Subdivisional head quarters of the Cuttack District. 

Viraja is the another name of Brahmani, one of the seven Matrikas of the Chandi 
Furana and is the patron deity of the city of ten horse sacrifice which is guarded by eight 
Chandis and eight Sambhus. 

• 

Besides this, Jajpur is famous for a place of offering Pinda by the Hindus to 
ancestors and so is called Nabhi Gaya indicating the Vaishnavic influence. 

In the Mahabharata Book III Ch. 85 we find the mention of the Baitarani and 
Viraja Tirlha in the following verse after enumeration of holy rivers of eastern India like 
Jjauhitya Karatoya and the Ganges:— 

©eoi a^l ^9*^013 

siei'qiqiQi ©ge© aeii aal ii 

This reference to Jajpur or Viraja Tirtha on the Baitarani in the‘great epic, shows 
that it was the first Kshetra or holy place in Orissa that attracted pilgrims from upper India. 
The stone images of Jajpur bespeak its ancient importance^ 

The most notable objects of antiquarian interest are the four 
big images which are first met by a visitor of Jajpur at the compound of the 
S.D.O. One of these is an image of Boddhisatva Fadmapani, now lying on the ground on its 
back. It measures 16 ft. without feet and pedestal. The complete image in standing 
posture would have been 21 feet.. 

The three other big Matrika images, Varahi Chamunda, and Indrani, in the said 
compound, measuring about 9 feet in height, were removed from the Cenotoph of Saiyid 
Bokhari of Mukti-Mandapa hall of Jajpur. Mukti-mandapa is a large platform constructed 
with dressed stones and measures 100 feet square. These images of Matrikas originally stood 
on the platform which was broken down by the Muslims. Stirling wrote on them in 1822 as 
follows:— 

''They lie with their heels upper most, on a heap of rubbish, in precisely the same 
position, apparently, that they assumed, when tumbled from their thrones above, by the 
Mussalman conquerors of the province who destroyed a celebrated temple at the spot and 
further desecrated it, by creating on its ruins, a shrine and mosque of their own worship." 

As regards the workmanship of the images Stirling remarks that "though the 
subjects are grotesque, the execution is distinguished by a degree of freedom; skill and 
propriety, quite unusual in the works oif Hindu sculptures." p. 114 

He further writes that "on the banks of the river, one meets with the sort of a 
raised gallery filled up mythological soulptures, amongst which seven Urge colossal firares 
of the lenaalediTinitiei called Matrikai are particularly remarkable. They are said to myc 
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been recovered, lately out of the sand of the river, where they were tossed by the Moguls 
on their shrines being destroyed—by a Mahajan of Cuttack, who built the edifice in which 
they are now deposited." (p.ll4) 

After Stirling Lieut. M. Kittoe visited Jajpur in 1837 and he wrote as 
follows in the Journal of Asiatic Society of Bengal, 1838 pp. 54-55. 

"I visited the different temples, none of which are worthy of notice or at all 
ancient, though they occupy the places of those destroyed by the Muhammadan conquerors 
X X X 1 remarked a number of Jaina and Buddhist figures in 

different places scattered about." 

Actually no temple, contemporary to the sculptures of Jajpur, is in existence and 
so evidence for the study of characteristic features of early Orissan architecture of temples 
ol Jajpur is lost to us, bu,t the ornamented stones and sculptures that decorated these 
ancient temples, furnish us with some idea about the style of architecture of the place.. 

Among the modern temples of Astha Sambhus of Jajpur thp Akhanda* 
leswar temple is one, but there is a large number of old sculptures one of which is a Jaina 
deity. At Varahanath there is a Siva linga with a human face. The lingas called 
Harenteswar and Trilochaneswara also possess human faces. Nearby Ttilocbaneswar there is 
another Siva linga with four faces. Siva Lingas with human faces have been 
found rarely else where in Orissa^ 

The early sculptures of Jajpur scattered all over, can be well compared vith 
that of Ratna Giri, Lalita Giri and Udayagiri which are of Buddhistic origin. All over 
Jajpur Brahmanic Paucha-devata images are found along with Buddhistic and Jaina 
images. 


The monolithic pillar or tho Subhastambha is the unique piece of old architecture of 
Jajpur. Fcrgusson, tho eminent authority in architecture, writes that “Its proportions 
are beautiful, and its details in excellent taste x x originally it is said to have 
supported a figure of Garuda'. On the sculpture of Jajpur, he says, that, “They are in 
quite a different style from anything at Bhubaneswar or Konaik, and probably more 
ancient than anything of the same kind at those places." 

The pillar “is square at the base for 1 ft. 5 inches, octagonal for next^O inches 
and 10 sided above. The cap consists of a 16 sided Cylendrical block 4 feet high, orna* 
mented with Kritinuikha heads with heavy pearl garlands pendant and surmounted by a 
lotus calyx X X Its total height from the present ground level to the top of the 
square abacus is nearly 33 feet" The Aruna Khamba at Puri affords an analogous 
instance which is a few inches higher and much more slender and light. Mr. J.A. Page is.of 
opinion that the Gruda found at Jajpur is not its capital for tho reason that the square 
abacus at the top of the pillar has not been damaged in any way by its removal. 

At Siddbeswar 4 miles east of Jajpur there is an inscription of five lines covering 
a space of 5 ft. long, on a Siddha Stambha which is not yet deciphered, 


All the existing temples of Jajj ur, though modern, are built according to the 
Orisbau style of architecture, which is a living art now in Orissa. 

Hunter writes that “The Mahammedans of the 16th and 17th Century stabled 
^eir horses in Hindu palaces and tore sown the great temples, stone by stone, to build 
Royal residences for their own Chiefs," 
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Adjoining the compound of the Subdivisional officor stands fcha mosque of Nawab 
Abu Nasir Khan which contains a Persian inscription stating that it was built in the 
year of the Hizra 1093 corresponding to 1686 A. D. The mosque Was built with the 
materials obtained from the demolished Hindu temples. T. Motte who visited Jajpur on 
the 2Qd May of 1766 wrote as follows on the mosque :—• 

“This is built in the style of the Turkish Mosques, having a lofty mineret at each 
end of the front angles, which takes of their disagreeable acuteness, and, by being built 
airy and light, form a pleasing contrast to the disgusting clumsiness of the domes." 

Markham Kibtoe remarks that “The mosque is rather a pretty object but of 
rough workmanship.*' 

This is a short account of the relics of Jajpur and the date may bo assigned 
on stylistic grounds to 7.8th. to 18th century A.I). 


Buddhist Monuments Of Cuttack Hills 

The Asia range of hills situated within the Jajpur subdivision are the 
eastern most hill range in the Cuttack district, and the Udayagiri is the most easterly peak 
of this hill range. To the south of the Asia range is situated at a distance of about 5 miles 
the isolated Nalatigiri and to its east almost at the same distance is situated the isolated 
Ratnagiri. The Buddhist relics in all these three hills can be couveniently visited from the 
Gopalpur Canal Bungalow which can be approached from the Dhanmandal Railway Station 
by a road up to Balichandrapur whence there is a road on the canal bank. The alternate 
route is the road from the Kendrapara Road Railway Station via Salepur and Mahanga. 

NALITIGIBl 

The Nalatigiri or Lalitagiri has been divided geographically into three hillocks 
called the Olasuni, Landa (bald) and Parabhadi ( pigeon hole ), The eastean part of 
Nalatigiri is called the Olasuni; the middle part is called Parabhadi and the western part 
is called the Landa. The relics of the eastern side of the Landa hillock are numerous. 
Besides Mabayana sculpture images, there are ruins of brick-built shrines. In the northern 
side of the Parabhadi, there is a long shelf cut off the hillside popularly called Hatikhal 
On this shelf there are remains of what was once a gallery oflife size Buddhist images. It 
seems that the top portion of the shelf or cave has fallen. The image culptures that are 
exposed to surface by reckless digging for bricks are best specimens of post-Gupta sculp¬ 
tures in Orissa. A visitor can find a shelter at the rest house at Haribhaktapur, quite 
close to the Iiauda hillock. 


UDAYAGIRI 

The Asia range of hills is surrounded by the river Birupa and its branch 
Genguti which joins with the Kumbhiria, a branch of the Brahmani, which again joins 
the Birupa to the east of the hill range. A thorough survey of this range-has nojt yet 
been made. . 


Prom Gopalpur Bangalow, the eastern slope of the Udayagiri containing the 
Buddhist ruins can be visited after crossing the river Birupa. At the foot of the hill 
there is a Vapi which bears two inscriptions belonging to one Ranaka Sri Vajranaga 
To the west of the VapI are scattered the ancient ruins. 
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J* Beams removed a gateway, of excellent workmanship from this area to the 
Cuttack town and kept it on the left bank of the Taldanda canal quite close to the West 
Hostel df the Bavenshaw College from where the gateway and a few other Buddhist 
sculptures brought by J. Beams from Udayaglri, have been removed to the Patna Museum. 

Apart from the vast ruins of brick built shrines and Buddhist sculptures on the 
slope of the Udayagiri, there are a row of alto-relievo sculptures at the peak. 
No detailed report about these sculptures are available. Late Kama Prasad Chanda did 
not see them. Recently Dr. Y. D. Sharma, M.A., D, Phill (Oxon), officiating 
Superintendent of the Department of Archaeology, Eastern Circle, of the Government of 
In^a was successful in getting a few photographs of these sculptures. 

A detailed report of the sculptures of Udayagiri is given in the Memoirs of 
Archaeological Survey India, No. 44 by Late R. Chanda. 

RATNAGIRl 

Ratnagiri can bo visited from Gopalpur on foot only. It is situated to the east of 
the stream called Kelua and on the left bank of the Birupa below the junction of the 
Kumbhira. The hillock is flat at the top and the village Ratnagiri is situated on its slopes 
to the west and south. The whole hillock is a quarry of antiquities, and the Buddhist 
sculptures are of human size. A head of Buddha is exposed there and it measures 
4" X 3' 8"- The measurements of the head goes to prove that the image to which it 
belonged is about 16 feet high if it were a seated image or is about 26 ft. high if a standing 
one. 


Late R. Chanda mentions that from Ratnagiri he collected a stone slab bearing 
inscriptions in Gupta character belonging to the 6th century A. D. on palaeographical 
grounds. In the account of Yuan Chwang the University and monastery of Fuspagiri 
find mention, and the vast ruins of these three hills in Cuttack district can bo identified 
with the site mentioned by Yuan Chwang. From the inscription of the Nagarjunikunda 
it is learnt that Badhishri built pillars at Fuspagiri. All these stray references need 
corroboration from the local evidence which is not possible from the surface relics of 
these hills. 

— P. Acharya 



MONUMENTS OF FURI DISRICT 


A Short Account Of Puri 


The holy eity of Jagannath is known by the various names, Puri, Nilachal, 
Pu^CUiapttam, Srikshetra, Sankhakhetra etc. In the early daj s of British TuTe, in^ tGe 
Government records, it has been described as the city of Jag^niiftth and the Collector of 
Puri was known as the Collector of Jagannath. 

SITUATION OP THE TOWN 

The town of Puri is 53 miles from Cuttack by road and 58 miles by tr^iin. The r 
town is divided into 2 parts- (i) Balukhapd or the sand tract along the sea coast, (ii) I 
the town proper to the south of the Atharnala bridge. The Balukhand area extends 
from Chakratirtha on the east to Swargadwar on the west. The Government House 
constructed in 1913 stands in the mid-way between the two. The town proper includes 
the area around the temple and lies between the two on both the sides of the main road 
( Bad Danda ), which extends upto Gundicha Mandir on the northern extremity. The 
different portions of the town are known as Sahis. The Puri town is bounded on the | 
south by the sea, on the west by the Paragana Chabiskud, on the north and on the east 1 
by Pargana Rahang. The Matia river flows on the nprtjh. The area of the town is about 
5 miles in length and 1 l/^ miles in breadth. According to ancient Sanskrit texts the tpjvn 
consisted of 5 Kroa equal to 10 miLs. It lay between the temple of Lokanath on the west 
and Bilweswar on the east and between the sea on the south and Matia river on the 
north. 


REFERENCES IN THE ANCIENT LITERATURE 


The Skand Puran, Narad Puran, Kurma Puran have devoted a considerable 
portion to the sanctity of the place and its presiding deity with slight differences here and 
there. The Utkal Khand of the Skand Puran elab^orately mentions about the Purusottam 
Kshetra. Vishnu, in an assembly of gods while sitting in the Naimisa forest narrated the 
importance and the sanctity of the place. 

THE LEGEND OF JAGANNATH 

In the earliest stage of its existence, Puri was a forest having the Blue Hill 
(Nilachala) in the centre, with an all bestowing Kalpadruma (tree) on its brow, the 
sacred fountain of Rohini to the west, and on its side an inimitable image of Vishnu , 
in s^phire. It was named Nilamadhava. The existence of the imagd of Nilamadhava, 
^fSS^reported to Raja"^tn3radyumna^*’a^prince of the solar dynasty, who reigned inn^ 
Av.$^ti senF“ouinSrahmans in different directions in search for the 

deity; all returned except Vid yapati who had gone to the East* He travelled for three 
months before he reached^TBe^‘Suntry . pf &^ tribe. There he dwelt 

in the house of aSavara named Viswavasu. ^^iBe fowler used to go to jungles every day 
offer flowers and fruits in seefefT^One day being moved by the prayers of his 
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daughter with him he took the Brahmin with hia ©yea blind-folded, ao that ho might 
behold the Lord only at the holy place and that he would not know the way thither. 
The Brahmin secretly took a bag of mustard seed, dropped it on the way till he 
reached the shrine. There he beheld Lord Nilamadhava in the form of a blue stone 
image at the foot of the all-bsstowing Kalpidruma. The Brahmin saw a crow 
falling there from the tree and going to heaven. The Brahmin tried to climb the 
tree and fall there to achieve the eternal bliss, but a voice from heaven cried-“Hold 
Brahmin, first carry to thy king the good news that thou hast found the Lord of 
the World*'. The fowler returned with flowers and fruits collected and spread them 
out before the image, but alas, the god would not come according to his wont, to 
partake of the offering. Only a voice was heard saying:— “Oh my faithful servant, 
I am worried of thy jungle flowers and fruits and crave for cooked rice and sweets. 
No longer thou shalt see me in the form of thy blue God. Hereafter I shall be 
known as Jagannath, the Lord of the World''. The Brahmin was kept captive for 
a long time, but at last moved by the tears of his daughter, the Savar allowed 
him to depart. Tho Brahmin returned to tell the king his discovery. The king 
rejoiced at the good news and started with a large army of wood cutters to find out 
the blue image of the Lord, but the Lord was angry at th© King's pride, and a voice 
was heard from heaven “O king, thou shalt indeed build my temple, but me thou 
shalt not behold.". 

Tho blue image had disappeared already. In bitter disappointment, the king 
performed certain penance, in order to propitiate the god, and then heard a voice 
from heaven saying that if he offered a thousand Aswamedha sacrifices, he would 
be blessed by the sight of Vishnu, in the shape, not of blue image, but along of 
wood with certain marKs on it. Sacrifices were performed. The deity appeared in 
the form of a log floating in the sea. It was brought to land and installed with 
great ceremony in the enclosure, where the sacrifices had. been performed. It is 
identified to be the present site where the great temple now stands. 

The king collected all carpenters in the country to fashion the log into an 
image of Lord Jagannath, but when they put their chisels on the wood, they broke 
into pieces. At last the Lord appeared in disguise of an old carpenter and gave 
out his name as Aoanta Maharana and promised to make the image within twenty-one 
days» He was shut up in a room with the log of wood. Before the expiry of 
the allotted time, the king grew anxious, as no sound was heard from within, and 
opened the door but found no body in, but tliree unfinished images. The king 
Indradyumna waited for several centuries for Brahma to come down and consecrate 
the temple. In the meantime a new king ruled over the land. The claim of 
Indradyumna was resisted by force by the new ruler, but there was reconciliation 
when the peaceful object of the former was given out. The images were brought 
in cars and placed on the throne and consecrated by Brahma. 

From this account no historical inference can be drawn except that the place 
where the great temple now stands was at one time inhabited by non-Aryan races totally 
unaffected by the Brahminical influences of northern India. 

BUDDHISM AND JAGANNATH. 

The Second period of the history of Puri dates from the advent of Buddhism 
fn. Orissa in the 5th century B.C, to its decline in the 5th century A.D. After a 
lapse of 1,000 years since the death of Buddha, with the riegn of Yayati Kpsari, there 
j Was a revival of Hinduism. It has been a fashion with many of the antiquarians to attri- 
; bute Buddhistic origin to Lord Jagannath and His worship but it only exhibits their 
i lack of information on their part. The arguments advanced by them are not at all 
convincing. I have dealt with the points in details in my book on Pori. 
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CONSTRUCTION OF THE TEMPLE OF JAGANNATH. 


The early years of the post-Buddhist or Vaisnavite period of the history of 
Jagannath has been mistified but since the 7th century A.D, the Madalapanji irres¬ 
pective of irrelevant matters recorded in it gives considerable assistance to later 
historians. With the decline of Saivite princes of the Kesari dynasty, the Ganga kings 
with strong Vaisnavite leaning came to power. They ruled the country for about 
4 centuries. Ananta Varman Choda Ganga Dev was the most powerful ruler of the 
time and reigned from 1042 A. D. to 1112 A. D. Another ruler of the line was 
Ananga Bhima Dev (1189-1223 A. D. ). Ho was the Firoz Shah of the age. 

Having killed a Brahmin he had performed a grand expiation and engaged/ 
himself in constructing temples and established Brahmin colonies (Sasans). The 
temple of Jagannath was built during his reign and was completed by 1198 A. D. Inj 
this connection, it is neceasay to mention a copper plate which hasTSeen recently 
discovered. This was granted to a Brahmin, one Pandit Sankarsan 
Nanda of Silo who had taken part on the occasion of the consecration 
ceremony of the temple to Jagannath. The grant is recorded in the following 
terms:- 

Srimat Anan,!a Bhima Rajnadeba Sakabde Chandresu rudraganite Chaitra 
Sukla N.ibamyan Souribasare. This corresponds to 1151. Sakaora and roughly corres¬ 
ponds to the date already given above. 

The temple consists of a suit of four buildings standing in a Hne with chambers 
opening one into another. Proceeding from the east to west they are: — 

(i) Bhogomandap or the hall of offerings, 

(ii) The Jogamohan or the Dancing hall, 

{Hi) The Mukhasala or the audience hall, 

(iv) The Bada Deul or the inner sanctuary of Jagannath surrounded by a lofty 
conic al tower. 

The Madala Panji supplies a fairly complete list of original structures within the 
compound. The temple dedicated to Bimala and Laksmi were built during the reign 
of Anaga Bhima Dev. The Bhogamandap with the inner ericlosure during the reign of 
Raja Purusottam (1AC,5—1495 A. D.). The audience hall between 1495 to 1532 A. D, 
during the reign of Raja Pratap Rudra Dev. 

It is not necessary to go into details of the other structures inside the compound. 
MAHOMEDAN ATTACKS ON THE TEMPLE. 

The earliest raid on the record was by General Hussain Shah of Bengal in 16( 9 
A. D, The next attack was in 1568 A. D. by Kala Pahar or lllahabad. There were 
other attacks also between 1598 and 1742 A. D. 

The connection of the Raja of Khurda with the temple commences with 1690 
A. D. when Raja Mansingh conquered Orissa. Raja Ramcbandra Dev of the Bhoi 
dynasty was then selected as the Superintendent off the temple. On the occupation 
of Orissa by the British, the right of the Superintendent was not recognised» till 
1809 A. D. 

During the Marhatta rule in 1765 A. D. a regular payment of Rs. 27,000 was 
eanotioned by the Marhatta Government. In 1803, Lord Wellesley issued the instructions 



to tho ofiScer-in-cbarge of the British troops in Orissa to observe a policy of non* 
interference with the affairs of the temple. The British Government wanted to take 
charge of the management of the {emplo but in this connection there was a case which 
was fought upto the High Court and the case had to be compromised and the right 
of the Raja as Superintendent was recognised. 

The following are the main structures inside and outside the temple;— 

(a) Arunastambha, (b) The compound wall or the Meghanada Prachir, (c) The 
four gates (d) Tho Baisi Pahach or twenty-two flights, (e) Patitapaban (f) Fate Hanuman 
(gjBiswcswar temple (h) Nrusinha temple (i) Jaya Bijaya gate (j) Agni Lingam (k) 
Satyanarayan (1) Batakrushna (m) Balmukunda (n) Bata Bebari Jagannath (o) Hari 
Sahadeva (p) Batamangala (q) Bata Ganesh -(r) Five Siva temples dedicated to Markan- 
deya Lokanath. Kapalmochan, Nilakantha and Jambeswar, (s) Mukti Mandap, (t) Rohini 
Kunda (u) Nrusinha temple, (v) India temple (w) Pataleswar temple etc. 

OBSCENE FIGURES 

The presence of obsenco figures, only on tho walls of the Jagannath temple 
but also in other temples in Orissa has engaged the attention of many scholars to trace 
its significance. Such obscence figures it is believed w^ere intended to protect the 
struotures against lightning, cyclone or other visitations of nature. This view finds 
support from the authoritative passages in Utkal Khanda, Agni Purana and Brihat 
Samhita. 

* —C. M, Achatyyfi^ 



The Temple Of The Sun At Konarka 


The temple of the Suo at Konarka, “the grandest aehievement of the Eastern 
School of Architecture**, is situated some twenty miles in a north-easterly direction 
ftom Puri. Grand in conception and great even in its ruin, the stupendous undertaking 
stands with its disfigured beauty in a desolate tract of ever-drifting sands. What 
purpose did actuate its builder to erect this monument of uncomparable beauty and 
magnitude in the sombre solitude of a se.a beach? What were his dreams and were 
they fulfilled ? Or, did imagination out-strip the means of execution leaving to the 
posterity this solitary pile as the result? What again is the meaning of the sinister 
figures, the plastic obscenities, so profusely curved on the noble edifice? How could 
this huge structure come to bo constructed of stone with no hill or hillock within 
a reasonable distance? What was the means of transport of the huge blocks of stones 
utilised in this temple? The questions like these and many others crop up in the 
mind of a visitor as he passes from one part to another, examining and admiring 
the colossal remains of what was once one of the grandest religious monuments 
of the ancient world. 

But of the history of the temple, many theories and only a few facts have 
up till now been known and the present article cannot presume to have unravelled 
the mysteries that surround it. An intensive study of the structure itself a .d a 
thorough exploration of the neighbouring places may result in the discovery of some 
new data,but for the present we should be contended with re-shifting and re-examining the 
old data with the addition of a few more of our own. 

The Kapila Samhita which adopts a legendary account given in the Samba Purana 
connects the origin of the shrine with the hoary antiquity of the Dvapara Age. A 
somewhat unedifying story relates how Samba, son of Sri Krishna, was cursed by his father 
to become a leper because of his association with the Gopis at the 
contrivance of Narada, but was eventually cured of it by propitiating the sun god in the 
Maitreya Vana. It is further related that Samba found an image of the Sun on a lotus 
floating in the river Chandrabhaga, which he installed in a temple built by him and thus 
the shrine of Chandrabhaga or Konarka came into being. But stories apart, it is quite 
inconceivable that the place could have ever been selected for the site of siu h a f imous 
temple, had there been no previous sanctity attached to it. A number of smal r i.rine 
situated in the neighbouring places of Konarka testifies the sanctity in which i < ti do 
locality was being held. In fact, among the five great religious zones or Ks-i tr s mto 
which Orissa has traditionally been divided, Konarka is considered to be one, the other four 
being Puri, Bhubaneswar, Mahabinayak and Jajpur. Among the other gods and goddesses to 
be found within this Kshetra, Bamesvara, Chitresvara, Trivenisvara and Ut pales vara, are 
Siva-lingas and Khala-Kothi, Bamachandi, Budrani, Khilesvari, Charchika and Chitrevari 
are the goddesses still being worshipped in the neighbouring villages. 

Konarka would thus seem to have commanded a traditional veneration and formed 
the centre of a number of smaller shrines clustering round it. These facts together with the 
presence of the majestic sea eternally rolling and roaring within a striking distance would 
have induced a great monarch to lavish his all on a grand monument. Considering the 
immense changes to which these coastal areas are prone to be frequently subjected, the. 
possibility of the existence of a town in the neighbourhood of Konarka cannot be precluded.' 
Yuan Cbwang mentions a city in the south-east of Orissa named Ghe-li-ta-lo which 
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T af*'aboTe twenty 1i in eircuit, and which was a thorough-fare and resting place for the 
Fea-going traders" and was with a lofty stupa wjrh artiitio images 3. This city 
has not yet been identified and it is just po^sibl * that it lies buried under the 
{[ sand-dunes somewhere In the neighbourhood of Koujirka or Puri, but 

until the discovery of the actual ruins * of a city, further speculations on the 
point will be useless. 

The site of Konaraka bad thus a traditional sanctity and favourable 
surroundings that brought the present temple into existence. But it was also a product 
of the political and religious conditions prevailing in Orissa in the middle of the 
thirteenth century. According to both incriptinns and traditions, the temple was 
buit by Narasimha I of the Ganga Dynasty 11238-1264 A. D.). The Madala Paiiji, the 
temple chronicle of Puri, attributes its erection to Langula Nniasimha who can be no 
other than Narasimha I, but the Saka year 1204(1282 A. D.) taken to be the date of the 
conjpletion of the temple by the Panji, cannot be accepted. All historians are agreed that the 
reign of Narasimha 1 is a glorious period in the history of Oiis^a. By the middle 
of the thirteenth century epoi h-making changes had taken plac« in India. The Muslims 
had conquered the whole of north'western and northern India and most parts of the 
neighbouring Bengal. The victorious armies of Islam had carried everything before them 
and there was scarcely any power strong enough to check their advance even for a while. 
It seen ed that the Hindu Kingdom of Oiit^sa nestling in the eastern coast would soon be 
everrun by them. But Narai-imha 1 staited taking the offensive as the best means of 
delence. Taking advantage of the indolence and weakness of the Muslims “The Raje of 
Jsijnagar commenced molesting the Lakluinawati (Gaud) territory". In the fight that 
ensued at Katasin, the frontier outpost of Musalman Bengal, between the Muslim army 
under Malik Izzuddin and the Oiissan army, the former was completely defeated and 
“A very large number of Musalman troops were killed and Izzuddin saved himself by 
flight"". This emboldened Narasimha to undertake a series of attacks on Muslim Bengal. 
The rei^ults of thefe attacks are, as to be expected, not clear from the accounts of the 
Muslim historians, nor from the Ganga inscriptions which only make poetical references 
to them, but they are clear from the territories that he gained, “the Southern districts of 
Bengal such as Midnapur, Howrah and Hooghly became a part of the kingdom of Orissa." 
Islam in India represented a world force and it will be too much to think that the Hindu 
kingdom of Orissa could have permanently warded it off. But the policy adopted and 
actions taken by Narasimjia I and followed by his suer cssors delayed the Muslim 
occuption of Orissa by at least two centuries more. This was indeed no mean achievement 
viewed in the context of the affairs happening in other parts of India. 

The great temple at Konarka should be judged against this historical background. 
Narasimha's successful fight with the Muslims must have enormously raised his prestige in 
the eyes of the contemporary Hindu Kingdoms and also his subjects. A monument to be 
built by him must therefore be in keeping with such a prestige. In fact, this temple might 
have been meant to represent both a shrine and the Kirthi-stuwbha of that great monarch. 
In Orissa as in other parts of India, the ideas about r^'ligious structures had become 
greatly changfd in the late medieval peiiod. They were no longer the humble flat-roofed 
structures that marked the beginning of temples in the Gupta period, nor the small edifices 
with modest sikharaa that came into existence in theearly medieval period. There was nothing 
ostensible about these early religious structures. Decorated from top to bottom exclusively 
with cult images and religious motifs, they stood as the epitoms of devotion, breathing a 
religious fervour and serenity all round them. But the late medieval temples with their 
ostentatious dimension and heights stood moie for grandeur and magnificence than for 
anything else. The ideas about the worship and status of presiding deities also became 
changed in the late medieval period. A piesiding deity was to live in state as much SiS a 
kia|[ would do.^ii^Ee wm to have an audieaoe hall ^Jagamohaua), a dan^^ haU 
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(Natamandira) and a dinning hail (Bhogamandapa). He was to be provided with the 
dancing girls, musical parties, silk .clothes and gold ornaments, elephants, horses, oows, 
palanquines, and above all, estates to defeary regal expenditure on his daily worship and 
offerings. With such ideas prevailing in the country, Konarka was built by a great 
monarch and so its magnificence can esily be understood. 

Although the early temples of Orissa like Parasuramesvara, Svarnnajalesvara, 
Sisiresvara and Markandesvara at Bhubanesvara will appear like pigmies 
before the great temples of Lingaraj, Jagannath and Konarka it is they which 
provided th« later architects with the knowledge and experience of temple building. The 
Orissan devotional architecture which made an humble beginning in the rock>cut caves 
in the Udayagiri and Khandagiri in the second century B. C., had a history of fifteen 
hundred years when toe temple at Konarka oame into being. It is no wonder that the 
acoumulatod experiences of the past were utilised to make the edifice a marvel of the 
temple architecture. 

In shape, the temple however did not make any bold departure from other 
Sikhara temples of Orissa. The vimana or the main temple which enshrined the presiding 
deity has fallen off, but what remains at present enables us to reconstruct the whole. It 
was a Sikhara or Rekha temple like the temples of Lingaraja at Bhubaneswar and 
Jagannalh at Puri and bad a Jagamohana and a Natamandira. The Jagamohana is the 
only structure which has survived in complete form, but of the other two only small 
portions have come down to us. Some portions of the main temple have fallen off in 
recent times, because “When Stirling and Fergussion visited the temple in 1822 and 1837 
respectively, some part of the Rekha to the height of 120 feet had been still existing’*5. 
The Natamandira is situated to the east of the Jagamohana and there is an intervening 
space of 30 feet between the two structures. Numerous figures holding musical instruments 
have been curved on the former, which indicate that it was a dancing hall and not a 
Bhoga mandapa as some scholars are inclined to take it to be. 

As is usual with all important Ganga temples, both the Vimana and Jagamohana stood 
on a high plinth constructed in two tiers up to a height of 15J feet. Of iho Vimana (the main 
temple), nothing has now been left except a small portion above the plinth and the 
garbha-griha or cella, a perfect square.in shape, with a beautifully curved pedestal without 
the presiding deity which is misi^ing. The doorway of the structure which was to the east, 
has been blocked up giving the cella the appearance of a well. As a visitor stands facing 
the east, his attention is drawn to a step-like masonry which was a so-called corbelled arch 
usuallj^ found above the door way of a temple and was meant to reduce weight on the 
lintel. 


The height of the Vimana is now a matter for calculations. If the temple strictly 
followed the proportions to be found in its existing prototypes in Orissa, its height, as 
calculated by Mr. M. M. Ganguli, would have been as follows:— 


The existing height of the lower plinth is.13'-2* 

The existing height of the upoer plinth is. 

The existing height of the Janagha is.. ••• 


According to the proportions found in other temples, the height of the Bada is the 
height of the Jangha multiplied by 13/3. . 

Therefore the heif^ht of the Bada of Konarka was 13|'by 13/3 i. e. 
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According to the proportions found in other temples the Bekhd portion is twice as 
.iigh as the jSada. Therefore the height of the Rthha of Konarka was SS^'by 2 i e. 117'. 
Worked on these proportions the height of the crowning members i. e. Amla and Kaldsa 
etc. would have been 20 kathis i. e., 36'. 

Therefore the total height of the temple was 227 feet. It may be noted that the 
Javgha is really a part of the Bada and so its height has not been included in the above 
calculations. The calculated height of the main temple will not appear inconsistent or great 
in view of ihe fact that the height of the present temple of Jagannath at Puri is 214'-8''6. 

The joint structures of the Vimana and Jagamohana were conceived in the form 
of a Rat ha or wheeled car, and have therefore been based on an immense terrace with 24 
giant wheels, being, as it were, dragged on by seven richly caparisoned steed, the remains 
of which still exist on both sides of the eastern doorway. The Jagamohana had three 
doors, each with a flight of steps for approach, but all of them have 

now been bh.ckod up and the interior filled with sand. In construction, it 
follows ihe same principles as are to be noticed in other pida 

temples ol Urissa. Its Bada or cubical portion with recessed chases supports the 
roof or super-structure that consists of three tiers diminishing as they ascend, and each 
openirig out into a platform containing life-size statues mostly with musical instruments, 
which are altogether an innovation in this temple. The whole roof is a stepped pyramid 
the first and second tiers having six steps or pidaa each and the topmost one only five. 
The apex of the -pyramid is crowned by a huge amalaka or the fluted finial. The total 
height of the structure is 129'-8" which approximates thejheight of the Lingaraj temple at 
Bhubaneswar. 

As already stated, there is an intervening space of 30 feet between the Jagamo¬ 
hana and i^atamandira and there stood a beautiful sixteen-sided monolith of 34' height 
with an image of Aruna, the charioteer of the sun god, at the top, but it was removed 
to Puri in the eighteenth century by the Marhattas and has now been set up in the 
eastern gate of the Jagannath temple. Of the Natamandira and also of the temple of 
Ramachandi situated to the south-east of the main temple, only small portions remain 
to tell the story of their grandeur. Evidences are there to show that there were other 
subsidiary structures contained within the spacious compound of 875 by640', but nothing 
remains of them now to give us even an idea of their shape. There were probably 
porticos dn the main gateways and to them probably belonged the colossal monolithic 
horses, richly caprisoned and with their impetuosity restrained by the armed atten¬ 
dants and also the monolithic elephants trampling human beings under feet. Xbese 
animals have been copied from nature and are the master-pieces of Orissan plastic art. 
These are, in the main, the structural remains "of Konarka, in which “each part proclaims 
its correct architectural application and the whole is assembled in such a masterly manner 
that the result is an ordained and convincing uniformity". 

Speaking of the sculptures of the Konarka temple, Mr. Percy Brown says “Few 
! buildings can boast of such an unrestrained abundance of plastic deedra^n as this vast. 
structure, every portion of the exterior being moulded and chiselled either in the form of 
abstract geometrical ornament, conventional foliage, mythical animals, fabulous beings half 
human with half serpent coils, figures satanio and figures divine, of every conceivable 
^ motif and subject known to the Indian mind and in a technique which ranges from 
patterns cut with minute proeision of a cameo to powerfully modelled groupa of eoloml 

size" W "Bowever, in the ultimate analysis, these innumerable figures and patterns applied 
without stint to the immense surfaces of the structures, reduce themselves into some 
broad classes viz. the cult images, decorative figures of human, semi-divine and fobuloua 
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character, decorative patterns of scrolls, arabesques and geometrical designs and obscene 
or erotic figures. Of these, the cult images are as usual found in the respective positions 
assigned to them in a temple structure. The images of Surya are found in the niches and 
digpalas or the guardians of the quarters, in the respective directions. Most of the latter 
class of the cult images have, however, become detached and have either been buried in 
debris or found place in the Sculpture Shod built within the compound. 

But because of their profusion and because of their revolting character, the last 
class of sculptures, namely the erotic figures, have claimed greater attention and have 
come in for greater criticism than any other class of decoration. One notable student of 
Indian architecture, Mr. Percy Brown, has even gone to the length of doubting the survival 
of the demoralised race of people who were responsible for curving them in stone and who, 
according to him, might have carried into practice the gross vulgarities displayed by these 
figures. These sweeping remarks however betray a lack of knowledge of the origin and 
purpose of these plastic obscenities and also in Orissan history. Mr. Brown further, 
attempts to strengthen his remarks by contending that the present people of Orissa 
will be hardly capable of raising a stupendous structure like this temple 5 but he does 
not tell us as to which part of India will at present be capable, of producing 
a replica of Konarka. To judge a matchless monument of the past against the 
background of the present, is to miss the whole perspective of its 
study. Mr. Brown*s theory is also not borne out by the known facts of the Orissan^ 
history. The Ganga period of which this notable temple was a product, was followed* 
by a equally or even a more brilliant period of the Orissan histcry and it was ushered 
in by Gajapati Kapilendradeva who was a son of the soil. The empire established by him 
at one time extended from the South Arcot and Tanjore districts in the south to the 
bank of Hooghly in the north, and that too at a time when Orissa wa« sandwiched 
between powerful Muslim and Hindu States both in the north and south. The people 
of this eastern coast showed their last vitality in the Gajapati period and so. if a charge 
of catastrophic character as imagined by Mr. Brown is to be sought in the Orissan 
history, it should be sought in the post-Gajapati period in the sixteenth century and after 
and not before it. The Orissan history does not record any such change, but in the drama 
of the rise and fall of the civilized races of the world, events unknown to history and 
unknowable by the ordinary standard of human kcwldge. have played no small a part 
and the past and the present of many peoples aie by no means consistent. Orissa is no 
exception to this rule of human history 

Actuated by a modern spirit of research, scholars have perhaps attached more 
significance and more evil influence t© these erotic figures than their creators and 
the vast majority of the faithful visiting the temple shrines, could have ever dreamt of. 
These figures are by no means an isolated phenomenon in the temples of Konarka and 
Orissa, although at Konarka they occur in profusion. But profusion is a characteristic 
of the art of this temple and it shows no stint in respect of any type of decoration. 
Obscene or erotic figures occur on ‘ temples of Khajuraho in Central India, at Madura, 
and in certain of the eleventh century temples of the Dekkan, as for instance at BaTsane 
in Khandesb, and in the Asvera at binnar in the Nasik district. They occur on the 
wooden Bathos of the Bengali TaisHnav as and havebeen kept in some modern shrines 
of Bengal 12^. They decorate the modern Nepalese temples of which a wooden temple 
built by the Nepalese near the Observatory at Benares is a notable example. In Orissa 
they are absent from the earliest temples, but they first make their appearance on the 
temples assignable to the Bhauma Period which was dominated by the Mabayana form 
of Buddhfsni that fostered Tantrism. ' W have shown in our “The Temple Town of 
BhubanesMvaia and its Environs” bovr the Bhauma school of art has mfiuenced the Salva : 
temples by introdacing Buddhist images and Buddhist motifs into them and how the^ 
obscene sculptures for the fiist time are to be noticed on the temples assignable to this 
period. The origin of these.erotic figures must therefore be traced to the Tantric form of 
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Buddhism and to a purpose which will be clear from an account of the experiences of 
Harrison Foreman in the Buddhist-Tantric temples of Tibet :—“As I became more friendly 
with the Lama^ at Lhabrao)? I learned, by.judicious questioning, something of 
what the Obscene Idol bouse looked like inside and something of the awful esoteric rites 
performed therein. 

The idol house is filled with obscene images. To put it very bluntly, those idols 
represent all the postures the mind of a man has been able to conceive having to do with 
oopulation. When a lama has reached the point in his spiritual training where he believes 
that he can look upon the flesh without desire or emotion, he enters the Obscene Idol 
bouse for “post graduate examinations’* and to conduct “expcximental researches*’. 

Extremely life-like figures in the most lewd postures are calculated to prove to him 
difinitely jubt how much good his years of concentration upon the negation of things 
worldly, how much his endless meditation and training in the things intellectual, has done 
for him. After houis of chanting and meditation, it does not take too much imagination 
almost to see the id(»l9 move. The Tibetan artists and sculptors have done excellent work 
in depicting what tbc}* wish to show. The nude figures of voluptuous women play a large 
part in this deeply serious rite, seen in sox play with the gods and demons; for it is an 
attempt to make copulation a visual appeal to the senses. 

Should the lama find that ho can look unmoved at the obscene idols ho may then 
take up the next stage. Living women are selected and trained for this very purpose. 
They are b#*autiful*even by our standard*accompiished, and well congnizant of the^serious- 
ness and significance of their duties. 

To begin with, they dance. And they know all the dances calculated to stir the 
busts of men. tJsuilly a lama sits alcrie before thenj-though sometimes small groups of 
lamas will pni-form these strange rites at the same time. So, then, the larna seated Buddha- 
wise upon a little dias watches anJ studies his sensual reactions, knowing all the time that 
the girls aie his to do. There is a deliberate exhibition wherein the trained girls show all 
the arts and wiles of wominhoid such as men alway.s seek but so seldom find. The very 
acme of lustful desire is here pictured. 

And the lama who looks upon this without interest has certainly made 
progress, 

, . ® climax, the girls mar*hall all the arts and wiles of the courtesan whose duty 

in life is to please men-aiid hurl them upon the lamas in training before them, regardless, 
in any way and every way possible. 


^ould the lama FiKcrssfnllv “pass examinations” and thus prove to him-self that 
bo 18 at least above temptation, he is then entitled to progreas to next stsigd-that of 
•loxperimenlal reseatch” ^hich is sell-ixplaimtoiy”. 13 


It will thn^ appear that the ob«!cene sculptures were primarily ’’meant as the tests 
4 U f f visitor before he was entitled to darsan or salvation. There is no doubt 

that they had a religious *«anetion for their representation on the religious structures, or 
•Ise It IS inconceivable that they would have been allowed to be curved on then^^ Rut this 
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religions sanction was exceeded or abused in some cases, pariicularly durlnj^ the late 
Medieval Period when, as already noted, the great temples stood ?iot only for religion, but 
also for pomp and Khow. Besides, at Konark the Orissa plastic art reached it^ zenith, and 
the Oriya artists, not being satisfied with the “amazinglv beautiful" so dptures that they 
produced, diepiayed their artistic skill in producing these intricate erotic figures which 
must nave reqniied no little knowledge of human anatomy an<l the sense of per'^peotive 
and proportion. Looked at from purely artistic stand point, they are really the wonderful 
products of plastic art. 

About the fall of the main temple, there aro a nnmher of theories, nil being equally 
plausible, but none conclusive. According to some scholars, it was never completed or 
conseciated. The first to advocate this theory was Mr. M H. Arnott, a Supe> intending 
Engineer, and last to support and elaborate it has been Mr Percy Brown. Mr Brown 
thinks that “there are fairly clear proofs that it was never quite completed, as b»'foro the 
ponderous stones that formed upper portion of the tower could be put into po ition, the 
foundations began to give way. Some of the large sculptured blocks intended for the 
Bumifit lie at the foot, not only unbroken, but unbruised; whereas had they fallen from 
such a height they could not fail to show signs of serious damage or fracture.' 14 This 
conclusion is (^pendent on the number and shape of the stones that are usually used in 
the upper portion cf a rekba temple and that can now be discovered from the compound 
after a careful excavation. But the stray pieces to which Mr. Browrn draws our attention 
can by no means provide us with the conclusive proof-; for, such pieces are found in the 
close vicinity of even the completed temples at Bhubaneswar and are to be taken as the 
spare or rejected parts. There is at least imo evi once of very conclusive charaotei that 
shows that the temfile was standing and wms under worship and this is furnished by 
Vachaspati Misia, author of the Tirtha Chintamani. Vashaspati Misra records in the 
usual orthodox style the descriptions of sacred places of India which he must have visited. 
So far as the Oeisaa sacred places are concerned, he shows a detailed knowledge of their 
topography, the names of temples types worship and mantras used in them and the festivals 
performed in connection with them at intervals. He must have also studied the orthodox 
literature connected with ibe Orissan shrines, as is clearly proved by the fact that two 
verses of the twenty-eighth chapter of the Svarnnadri Mahodaya occur on page 179 of the 
Tirtha Chintamani in connection with the desorption of Bhubaneswar without a y change 
whatsoiBver". Relating to temple of Konarka, Vachaspati says “One should make three 
circumabulation?, round the temple of the Sun and then with flowers in hands and speech 
restrained, enter into the temple and worship the sun". 16 This clearly shows that the 
temple was under worship at least, up to the end of the thirtheenth century, because the 
Tirtha Chintamani is to be taken later than the Svarnnadri Mahodaya which mentions the 
tenipleof Ananta Vasudeva built in 1278 A. D, and such can not be earlier than the last 
part of the thirteenth century. 

The local tradition connected with Blsu Maharana, the chief architect of Konarka 
and his son Dharmapada which is immensely popular in Orissa, and the tradition recorded 
in the Madia Panji. all point to the fact that the temple was completed. Moreover, 
the common practice as revealed by the numerous temples in On'ssa, was to build 
the Vimana or the main temple first, and then to add a Jagamnhana fporch) to it. Since 
at Koiiarak we find the foich in complete form, we cannot hold that the Vimana was 
not completed. There is no reason to believe that the procesjs was reversed in this 
particular temple. Although it can thus proved that the temple was completed and was 
under worship, it ic really difficult to account for its fall. Some persons think that it 
collapsed ns a result of the earth quake, but this would have occasioned, as Mr. M M. 
Ganguli has pointed our, vertical cracks in the temple and horizontal ones in the floor, 
of which DO evidence is to be found at present. Most likely it collap-ed due to the sinking 
of the foundations in the sandy sea-beach. An instance of such collapse is to be found in 
the great temple at Khiching in Mayuibhanj, which has now been restored with the main 
oause of its collapse discovered* 
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Tlie Temple Town of Bhubaneswar 
and it Environs. 

Bhubaneswar, situated in the district of Puri with a railway station of the 
same name and selected as the now capital oF Orissa* requires no geographical 
introduction. As a place of pilgrimage it became far-famed in ancient times as 
Ekamra Kauan or Svarnnadri and in modern times it attracts pilgrims and travellers 
trom all parts of India, who come to pay homajce to the innumerable deities or to 
feast their eyes with the innumerable temple* which no one up till now has exhaus¬ 
tively surveyed or even counted The modern town of Bhubaneswar, a poor 
representative of a magnificent past, in not ho-vever the only place of interest to a 
visitor who wishes to understand its historv in a wider context. Even now orthodox 
people claim a redius of ten miles from the Ling iraja templo as included in Bhubane- 
eswar proper Reducing' *tRS^area to live or six rtiiles, one finds within it a series of 
remarkable monuments r presencing differtno faiths viz. the Bud ihisb. Jain, Saiva, 
Vaishnava and Ganapatya and presenting a panora n i of h sborv frortl the third 
cSnlury B.O. to 'the ^ixtient’i ceitu-y A. D It is in leo I rare to fin l at one place 
such a large number of ancient monuments created during such a long period, 
although they may not furnish us with a history of unbroken continuity. 

These monuments being of immense historical importance and covering a 
wide range of time, the history of Bhubaneswar has practically become the history 
of Orissa and no adequate treatment of them is possible in a single article. The 
attempt made in th^ followng pages is meant to introduce to a visitor the main 
monuments of the place with short com^iients on their historical and cultural 
importance. Notwithstaiiding the f^ct thit a number of e ninont scliolars have 
written upon the monuments of Bhubaneswar and its temples and sculptures have 
found a prominent place in notable wjrks on Indian art and architecture, a clear 
chronology of thorn, which can only provide proper historical hack-grounds for 
their study and appreciation, still reruilns to be worked on. A sort of ciironological 
order, particularly of th ^ temples, establish ‘d by late Prof. R D. Biierji* will now 
oppear upset in the light of the new discoveries made by me In reoo it tLne*. While 
introducing the monuments to * visitor, necessity is therefore felt lo bring in Home 
of these discoveries without which the present article will be merely a repititiun 
of what has already been said. 


DHAULI 

Although no hill is to be found in Bhubaneswar proper, it has variously been 
described in all orthodox Sanskrit work>* as S^»rnnadri, Hemadri or Svarnnakuta 
or Eijsmakuta, all meaning **the golden hill or Sinuo the place in later age 

became pre«eminently a Sarva sbrir.e, most litrety it came to bo re^ irded as a 
vantable Kailasa, the celebrated abode of Siva, which is one of the Va s;i-])arvatas 
of Yf^mbudvipa and which has otherwise been do cribcd as Homakuia in the Santi- 
I>arva of the Mahabharata3. But the real hillocks of sand siom* exist in the 
neighbourhood of the place, which formed the pertmiual source of workable stones 
utiUsed in the temples. One of these^liillocks known asJDhaujLBiud situated about 
5 miles to the south, b,caxa.tte feraous Rock Edicts of Asofi a^wftb two more special 
Edicts, ftfst'of which'lsacldreM^ to the MahafflMfairtj'idicial officers) of Toaalt 
{^1)4 tJto second to the royal prince or the governor of the same plaee. Bograved oa 
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j a huge projecting boulder with a colossal figure of elephant at the top, these 
f edicts form the earliest source of the dated history of Kalinga or Orissa. 
The Fourteen Rock Edicts of Asoka area wcllknown set of inscriptions that have been 
discovered at a number of places vz. Sliahbazgarhi in the N. W. Frontier, Manshra, 
Girnar (Kathiawad) ana Kalsi near Dera.Dun, but in their versions that are found at 
Dhauli and at Jaugada in the Gan jam District, the edicts nos. 12 and 13 have been 
omitted and their place baa been taken by the two special edicts. The two special 
edicts ha^e been couched in extremely contiliatory language and are meant to appease 
the people of the newly conquered country of Kalinga. In the first, Asoka instructs 
) the judicial officers of Tosali not to award xjiinishment to any of his subjects without 
{ proper investigaton or trial and warns that the officers so acting contrary to his 
desire will be deprived of his favour. In the second, lie expresses his solicitude for the 
forest folk and tells them that he was to them like a father. These edicts w^ero 
promulgated in the 12th year from the date of Asoka’s coronation, corresponding to 
circa jj5.7 B. C., just four years after his Kalnga War which formed such an 
epoch-making event in his life and also in the history of India and Buddhism. The 
horrors of the Kalinga War and their consequent effects on him and his polioy, have 
been grajihically described by Asoka in the thirteenth edict which he has very 
prudently omitted from the Dhauli and Jaugada inscriptions with the obvious motive 
of not reminding the people of Kalinga of their defeat and humiliation in this war. 

The low-lying mounds in the close vicinity of the Asokan inscriptions are 
probably the remains of the Asokan Age, but they represent the ruins of modest 
establishments and not a city or a fort. 

Phauli seems to have been situated by the side of a high way at the time of 
of Asok«rtW5ch induced the great monarch to select it for the promulgamation 
of his edicts. The hillock continued to bo a place of imxiortance as is attested by 
the fact that in 699 A. D. Bhatta Loyoraaka and the the physician Bhimata, 
the residents of Viraja (Jajxmr), built a monastery here in the reign of Sri 
Santikaradeva of the Bhauma Dynasty.'* An inscri])tion incised on the wall of an 
artificial cave not far from the Asokan inscription records the erection of the 
monastery of which no trace can however be found at xnesent. At the top of the hill 
is to be found the basement of a temple which most probably was constructed during 
the Bhauma period. Down below at the foot of the hillock are found some later 
temples which still servo as tlio living shrines. 

SISUPALGARH 

Some scholars have attemped to indentify the city of Tosali mentioned in the 
Asokan inscription and otherwise described as Tosala in the Buddhist literature, with 
Dhauli or its immediate neighbourhood,^ but since it was the seat of Asoka's 
Governor, we should look for some extensive ruins that can possibly represent an 
ancient city. The hillock of Dhauli or the low-lying mounds in its immediate 
neighbourhood do not reveal any such ruins and are therefore beyond the range of 
probability of being identified with it. 

Such extensive ruins are fortunately found at a place known as Siupalgarh 
about a mile from Bhubaneswar and three or four miles from Dhauli. The site is under 
excavation by the Department of Archaeology, Government of India, in collaboration 
with the Orissa Government and it is too early to say whether it represents the ancient 
Tosali. But certain facts so far known raise a strong presumption in favour of Its 
identification with that ancient city. The mins of Sisupalgarh represent a 
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well-planned and well fortified city, square in shape, each side roughly measuring 
three quarters of a mile and having two elaborately constructed gates and several 
exits. The rampart walls even in their ruined condition present an imposing sight, 
being now converted into high mounds and enclosing an extensive area. A natural 
stream, known as Gandhavati in some Sanskrit works and now as Gangua, served as 
its moat on the western and northern sides. In fact there is ev^^ry indication that 
it was being used as a royal residence or viceregal lodge. Secondly, the excavations 
at Sisupalgarh have unearthed some relics which take tho origin of the city back 
to the fourth or third century B. C. The hxet that it existed at tho time of Asoka 
goes a long way in favour of its iudentification with '^FoSali ut Asoka’s inscription. 
Thirdly Asoka’s inscriptions at Dhauli and Jaugada in Ganjam make it clear that his 
newly conquered kingdom of Kalinga was divided into two parts, northern and 
southern, with the headquarters apt Tosali and Samapa and the special edicts contained 
in them were meant for the ofl'icers of these towrs, who, according to the command 
of the emperor, were to frequently listen to them. Tlui command of tho emperor implies 
that these towns were situated in tho neighbourhood of the inscriptions and in fact 
Sisupalgarh is in the close neighbourhood of Ehauli, the distance between tho two being 
about two miles in a straight line. While tho two special edicts at Jaugada are addressed 
to only tho Mahamatras of Samajia, those at Ehauli arc addressed to both the 
Mahamatras and the royal prince [governor or viceroy] of Tosali. This shows that the 
capital of Kalinga at the time of Asoka was located in the latter place. Wo have built 
a %pothesis in favour of its identification with Sisupalgarh, but further excavations 
can alone decide the moot point. 

• 

We do not want to say anything about the results of the Sisupalgarh 
excavations nor of the antiquities recovered and thereby to infringe tho privilege of 
the Department of Archaeology whoso official report on tho subjec t is expected to be 
shortly out. The excavations so far carried on have been in the nature of soundings 
and tho pottery finds which form the main bulk of antiquities recovered, have 
provided tho basis for dating the stratifications. The structural remains exposed 
include one gateway which, with the basements of two lofty watch towers on both 
sides, is not only one of the grandest monuments unearthed by excavation, but also 
only one of its kind ever found anywhere in India. 

MEGALITHIC MONUMENTS 

It may be mentioned hero that a number of Megalithic Monuments have 
of late been discovered by Mr, B. B. Lai in an area of about two miles 
which extends to tho north and south west of Sisupalgarh. These monuments differ 
from their southern prototypes in that they are not formed of unchisellod blocks of 
stone, but of the sized latcrites-on-edge. They certainly do not take us back to the 
pre-historic period as is evident from tho fact that some of them have been built 
on the ancient mounds of apparently historical times. When excavated, they are 
likely to throw light on tho latest practice of megalithic burial. 

UDAYAGIRI AND KHANDAGTRI 

Next in order of antiquity are the monuments of Udayagiri and 
Khandagiri which stand side by side about 5 miles tc the west of Bhubaneswar. 
Udayagiri has been referred to as Kumari Parvata in Kharavela*s inscription and 
Khandagiri as Khandika in the MaKabhasya of Patanjali.^ These hillocks have been 
honey-combed with the rock-cut caves meant for tho Jain ascetics, for which variou- 
local names such as Jaya-Vijaya Gumpha, Panasa Gumpha, Svargapuri, Mancha 
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puri, Hati Gumpha, Ganesa Gumpha, Rani Gampha, Ananta Gumpha, Navamuni 
Qumpha, Laiatendu Kesari Gumpha and the like have been ooined. The friezes and 
other bas-relie h to be found in the earlier group of these caves furnish us with some 
of the earliest examples of Indian plastic art, ranking in point of antiquity with those 
of JBahrut, Sa chi and Bodh Giya. The age of the caves is determined by the occur- 
rence of some short inscriptions in the early Brahrni characters recording the names 
of their excavators and also by the fimous inscription of Kharavela incised on 
Qumpha. Bo much has be en said about this professedly historical document incised 
on stone and yet, to much obscurity still remains to be cleared that the present 
article can hardly propose to launch upon a now discussion. Nevertheless, one signi¬ 
ficance of this unique document should not e-^cape our attention. Here in the same 
locality is found the inscription of Asoka in the hillock of Dhauli, which is a record 
of the victor of Kalinga and which must have reminded the people of their defeat, a 
defeat that cost iheni, in the words of Asoka, one hundred thousand people killed, 
one lakh and fifty thousand carried away is captives and many more that number 
dying of disease and starvation that followed in the wake ol the terrible war. Khara- 

S da's inscnpiinn Bcoms to have been intended to counter-aflfect the Asokan insBrip- 
oh. It records the achievements of a victorious monarch of Kalinga who in course 
of bis digvijaya twice led his victorious armies to the gates of Pataliputra, quartering 
on the second occasion his war elephants in the Susanga Palace of the Magadhan 
Emperor and recovering the image of Jina formeJy carried away to Magadha by a 
Nanda king. The Hati Gumpha inscription along with the rock-cut caves heralded 
the re-establiahment of Jainisrn which seems* to have been the state religion of 
Kalinga before Asoka’s conquest, as is evidenced by a reference in Kharavela's 
inscription to an imago of Jina recovered by him. The Hati Gumpha inscription 
coupled with Asoka’s own description of the Kalinga war supplies us with enough 
materials to reconstruct that in the Jato coutunei of the Pre-Christian era, Kalinga 
presented a persistent ohalknge to the growing imperialism of Magadha. The conquest 
of Kalinga by the Nandas. its subsequent ind pendenoo, the necessity of Asoka’s 
reconquest of this country at an oiioriaous cost, Kharavela’s war of revenge against 
1 Magadha, the recovery uf the Jam im igo and the re-establishment ot Jainism as the 
istate religion, a'l make up a contiriuoui story from the fourth centnry B. C. to the 
flecond or first century B. C_^, of the rivalry between the two powerful neighbouring 
countries. 

I According to a generally accepted opinion, Kli*».ravela lived and ruled in the 

second or first century B. C. which shoud also bo taken to be the date of the earlier 
group of caves. In the Hati Gumpha Inscription, Kharavela is represented to have 
made arrangement in the 13th year of his reign fur the distrit>ution of white clothes 
to the Jaina monks at Kumari Parvata and in the Bvargapuri cave there U a short 
inscription which credits the chiif queen of the Kalinga Chakravarti Kharavela with 
the construction of that cave. All these evidences prove that some of the oaves 
were contemporary of Kharavela. But there are some caves in Khandgiri which, 
as the inscript'ons and sculptures in them will show, were certainly constructed in 
the 10th or llih century. 

A BLANK PERIOD IN ORISSA HTSTORY 

After Kharavela, a pall of darkness descends on the history of Orissa and 
it is lifted in th('bi gint.i) g uf the 7ih century with the rise of the Sailodbbayas. 
For ihe long intervening period, we have a few materials such as the grant of 
Priihlvi Vigiaha dated n the Gupta year of 260 ( 670 A. D. )^ Soro Copperplates® 
Patiakela Grant of Bivaraja® and some archat ological remains with inscriptions 
and frascocs at Dengapcsl in Keonjhar, byt these do not epable us to bridge the 
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entire gap nor throw sufficient light to clear any point of obscurity. The character 
of the political history has also been reflected in the monuments which, as we 
shall presently see, do not furnish us with a history of unbroken continuity. 

THE TEMPLE TOWN OF BHUBANESWAR 

Ck)ming to the temple town of Bhubaneswar. the visitor is confronted 
with scores of temples of various shapes arid sizes standing in a wide area. It will 
tax his patience to count them, nor can ho ascertain their number by actual counting 
some of. them having been situated in difficult places and amidst the houses 
which partially block their view. Mr. M. M. Ganguli who first attempted their 
systematic survey, puts their total nujnber as five hundred which must have 
however included the miniatures also.Such a largo number of temples with an 
immense wealth of sculptures require patient study over a prolonged period, 
before anything can bo said about them. They present both a challenge and an 
opportunity to critical scholarship. 


All scholars writing on the temples and sculptures at Bhubaneswar have so 
far ignored a class of materials which, when studied, are most likely to lessen 
the gap that has been supposed to have existed b'^tween the Jaina monuments at 
Udayagiri and Khandagiri belonging to the secon 1 oontnry B 0. and “the earliest 
temple*' of Parasuramesvara assigne d to the eighth century A. D. They are the 
detached sculptures or architectural fragments that were once part of the t* mplos 
^ longer in existence and that are now to be foun 1 in different parts of Bhubaneswar, 
used or kept in the earlier temples or the private houso'<. As an account of Bhubane¬ 
swar can never be complete or soientifio without a reftronce to them, we start 
introducing to a visitor first the detached sculptures about which the facie 

impression is that they belong to the earl»est tom.des no longdr iti sita^ 
although such an impression reqtiires to be veritied by other considerations. Such ^ 
sculptures exist in large numbers and at a large number of places, but three or four^ 
specimens will serve to illu'^trate how they less.n the gap between the Jaiaaj 
monuments at Udayagiri and Khandagiri and the Brahmanical ones at Bhubaneswar, i 


Stuck to the western side of the rennovated and rebuilt temple of 
Uttaresvara, is found an image of Kart^i^ya (Photo no, I) which for reason its 
iconographic peculiarities is to be pTacecTat the apex of the evolutionary serici of 
images Of the same deity. This image along with a few others become at once 
distinguished from the surrounding stones and are no doubt the earlier 
specimens utilised in this later temple. Cult images are stereotyped by 
nature and here in Bhubaneswar they are found to have changed with the change 
of a political or cultural epoch or of the conception about the deity. The latter 
has taken place over a prolonged period arid has resulted in the addition but not 
elimination of attributes. Discussing the early iconographic features. Prof. J. N. 
Banerji has shown that a class of the Yaudheya coins assignable to the second 
century A. D. bears “the six-headed but two armed Kartikcya holding a lofg sjiear 
in his right band and the left hand resting on the hip"^^ Ho has also fuither shown 
that on a few specimens of the same coins, the deity appears only with « ne faced* 
The image under discussion bears the same characteristics as Kartikeya on the 
Yaudheya coin does. Resides, it is the first of the eight types of Knrtbike^a that are 
to be found at Bhubaroswar, the second being found on an architectural fragment 
utilised in a miniature temple and being a close prototype of one found in the Gupta 
temple at Bhumra dating back to the fifth century A. (Phote no. 2). 
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Another specimen is an image of Nataraja now housed in one of the small 
temples standing in a row in the compound of the Muktoswara (photo no. 3). The 
architectural fragment containing it was a grill which served the double purpose of 
window and decoration in the front facade of a Jagarnohana or porch. Most likely 
its provenaco was the site within the close distance of a few yards, on whicli the 
present temple of Sidheswara stands. Close observation will reveal that the Siddhes- 
wara has been built on an earlier temple of which three or foui* courses of stones, 
sharply distinguished from the rest by reason of their different fabric and colour, still 
exist up to a height of two or throe feet above the plinth. The sculptured portions of 
the earlier courses have been chiselled off, nevertheless one portion has inadvertently 
been allowed to exist (photo no. 4).' The traces of an octagonal laterite wall which 
served as the compound, are still visible. Many later temxdes at Bhubaneswar occupy 
^Hhe earlier shrines and have also utilised the earlier materials, of which the tem^jlc of 
I Siddheswara is but an instance. 

The imj)ortanco of the image under consideration lies in the fact that its 
features and attributes bear a very close resemblance with those of a Nataraja in the 
cave no. I at Badami in the Bijapur District of Bombay^® (Photo no. 5). Both the 
images hold in their upx)ermost two liands a snake with the raised hood shown to¬ 
wards the head, which in the Badami imago has been wrongly indentified as an 
elephant skin by Prcjf. R I). Banerji^® and as a snake-like object by Mr. T. A. 
Gopinath Rao Numerous Natarajas that appear on the temples of Bhubaneswar 
have a snake as one of their attributes and that too in the majority of them is held 
in the uj)£)ermost two hands in a manner it is to be found in these images. Besides 
the snake, the trident and the rina (lyre) to be fuound in both the images ai’e almost 
indentical in shape. It is to b(^ noted that the butt ciids of these instruments have 
been fashioned in almost identical manner in both. The i)oses shown in hands in 
both are also similar. Coming to the details of representations and ornamentations 
we find in both the images a halo round the head, the liairs arranged in almost identi¬ 
cal fashion, a third eye on the forehead, a saered thread, a waist chain, a belt tied to 
the body between the waist and the chest and the dancing legs making almost identi¬ 
cal angles. The image under consideration is the only one of the numerous images 
of Nataraja at Bhubaneswar in which nudity has not been shown, a peculiarity which 
is also shared by the Badami image. In the surrounds of both the images we also 
find a Ganesa and an attendant with similar musical instruments. Certain omis¬ 
sions and deviations in both must be attributed to the exigencies of space available, 
but when all the details aio taken into consideration, no room is left for doubt that 
one of the images must have been modelled on the other. The identities of details 
can not be taken to bo the results of an accident in the images situated so far apart 
from each other. They must bo taken to be the results of close eultnral contacts 
between Bhubaneswar and Badami. 


The date of the Badami Nataraja is approximately fixed by the date of the 
Cave no. Ill at Badami, which, according to an inscription dated Saka 500 (578 A.I>.) 
was excavated by the Chalukya king Mangalesa^®, but the cave which contains the 
Nataraja is considered to be the earliest of the group^^ The Badami Nataraja can 
not thus be later than the first or second part of the sixth century. The Bhubaneswar 
Nataraja should therefore be taken still earlier, because available evidence proves 
that the movement of art and architecture was from the east to the west and not 
vice verm, Mr. Percy Brown has showm that the ‘^intrieably curved stnrtS'iEfade of 
figures ridding hippographs and other compositions of simila#fanciful nature", that 
have been supported by the portico pillars of the Manchapuri Gkimpha 
in the Udayagiri hill near Bhubaneswar, are tht prototypes of the brackets ‘‘which 
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aro a prominont feature of the Brahtnauical rock- cub temples at Badami in Dharwar, 
produced at least six centuries later'"*®. Mr* Brown takes no notice of the earlyj^politi 
cal contacts of the Chalukyas with Kalinga and therefore makes no comments on the 
interconnection of the two shools of architecture, which ho apparently takes to be two 
independent movements. But the students of history are aware that the Chalukyas 
had their early contacts with Kalinga and the interconnection that is to be noticed in 
the architecture of the Udayagiri and Badami caves is the result of such contacts. 
Bhubaneswar with the examples of its art and arcliltocbure several centuries earlier lo 
those of the Chaluky school provide I mo'dels to the latter and the Nataraja image 
under consideration is an additional proof of it. 

The third specimen is a grill containing dancing ligiires, now fixed to a 
laterite wall built, according to an Oriya inscription there, eighty five years ago 
(Bhoto no. (p. It is of the same type as that of the two stone grills to bo found on 
either side of the western door of the Prasuramesvara temple with this main diffe¬ 
rence that it consists of three bub nob two penals of figures (Photo no. 7). Deviating 
from the main line of his treatment of the architoetnr il pcciiliarties of the Parasura- 
mesvara temple, Mr. Percy Brown has been tempted to describe the grills there in the 
following words. “But one portion stands out as being a product of exceptional merit, 
namely the two stone grills one on each side of the west door way ( Plato 
LXXI, Eigs, 2 & 3). These represent figures of young dancers and musicians with 
trumpet and with shawn, lute and cymbol, so grouped as to form perforated stone 
windows. 1 n some respects these penals might be reproductions in stone of one of 
Della Robbia's glazed terracotta reliefs, excelling even the work of that famous 
Florantino in their vigour and rhythm and evidently the creation of one who left 
this brdllant work of art as a solo of record of his inimitable genius."Most certa¬ 
inly Mr, Brown did not notice the grill stuck to the laterite wall in the Kapilesvara 
temple, or else he would not have called those in the Parasiiramesvara as a solo 
record of inimitable genius, for, the figures in this, piece in vigour, rhythm, and 
linear treatment far excel their prototypes at Parasuramesvara, which seem to have 
been the later imitations. As will bo shown presently, the temple of Parasuratnes 
vara was built sometime in tlio first part of the 7th century and the grill unden^ 
consideration will consequently be still earlier. * 


These are a few specimens of detached sculptures selected from among a 
va.st number, which will serve to show how the gap in the history of art and archi¬ 
tecture can be lessened though not completely bridged. Finds of fragmentary 
stone railings containing human figures and apparently belonging to the Jaina or 
Buddhist stupas in the BhubanGSW<ar area, have been reportod^^ and a huge fragment 
of the so-called boll capital, a close prototype of Asokan bell capital, is still lying 
in a tank significantly known as Asoka Jhara (Photo no.8). Nevertheless, muoh 
work has got to bo done before the missing links are forged. 

kSOME unknown types of ARCHITECTURE 

Before introducing to a visitor the earliest group of standing temples, it is 
necessary the speak a few words about the nature of architecture that flourished 
here through centuries. It is difflcult to ascertain the shape of the earliest temples, 
which are no longer in existence and to which some of the detached sculptures must ' 
have belonged. Certain architectural parts that are now found in detached conditions, 
indicate that the. types of architecture to which they originally belonged, have not' 
'opme down to us. These types might have represented the tentative efforts which 
Anally led to the growth of the sikbara temple. For instance, there are two images 
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of Naga iQ tlie small templos in front of the Makbeavara, which, as the perforatioQS 
in them will show, were most probably used as bracket figures (Photo no. 9), but 
temples with N'agas as brackets have not come down to us. 

However, the sikhara type ultimately became the dominant from of temple 
architecture at Bhabaneswar and the earliest standing temples are the finished 
products of that type. But the Orissan temple architecbnro by reason of its 
distinguishing peculiarities and a long history of evolution, (oon came to acquire for 
itself a distinct nomenclature vz. thQ^^alinga^j^ge, and was included in the other 
ty(>es to temples, Nagnra, Besira and Dravi3a, ralSng their number to four. Prof. 
R. D. Banerji has drawn our attention to an inscription of the Pre-Muslim period 
in the temple of Amritesvara at Holal in the B diary District, in which mention 
I has been made of four classes of temples, Nagara, Kaliuga, Dravida and Besara. 

\ Prof. Banerji's view has further been supported by another scholar who has opined 
that certain well-marked pe uliariiies d.stingiiish the Orissan group of temples from 
the temples of Northern India, Central Provinees, Rajputna. Ouzerat and Congra. 
j He has also shown that the sikhara to.nples characterised by the Orissan spire are 
t«> be found in the area formerly known a) Trikalinga Ttiey are to be found in 
! Bankura (Bengal) in the oast, Arnarak in taka (C.i\) in the west an! Vizagapatam 
(Madras) in the south which, according to him, comprised the area of Trikalinga. 

KALINGA TYPE, SUB-CLASS OP NAGAR TYPE 

But the Kalinga type should be taken to be a subclass of the Nagara type 
rather than a class by itself in as-much-as both Kalinga and Nagara temples possess 
spires or slkharas and mukha-salas, owing their origin probably to the same wooden 
models. The surface of their spires also consists of a series of m niature sikharas 
which dominate the latter, bat gracefulJy adorn the former. These points of 
similarity are however shurpely contrasted by the points of difference which are best 
illuftratod in the Lingararaja temple at Bhubaneswar and Kandarya temple at 
Khajiirabo in Bundelkhand, both being almost contemporaries and the mature 
products of 1 ho Kalinga and Nagara types. The Khajuraho temple stands on a 
higher platform and i^ suppoted by a higher basement. The pillared side chapels 
and massive round piers embeded in the wall, provide additional features and 
stability to the temple etructute The orderly repetitious of the miniature sikharas 
on the surface, become an element of decoration, besides being additional 
supports to the main and central sikhara. The total effect of all these architectural 
devices has been to strengthen the central structure and make it a compact and 
i organic whole with the side ones. The Lingaraja temple, on the other hand, has 
' not these stabilising factors, but what has apparently been a loss, has added to its 
grace and dignity. The sikhara rises in almost vertical sweep with rows of miniature 
aikharaa forming part of the wall surface but not dominating it. Stability has been 
secured by the intrinsic strength of the temple itself but not with the help of side 
structures. These are, in the main, the differences between two types of temples, 
Nagara and Kalinga, but the Europeen writers have discerned only two main 
movements in the Indian architecture vz. Indo-Ar/an and , Dravidian, representing 
two main cultures of Ancient India. This clasification, in a wider sense, is also 
correct. 

THE EARLIEST GROUP OP EXISTING TEMPLES. 

Two temples in the earliest existing group still possess some inscriptions 
to tell us their age. Of these, the inscriptions on the utterly rained temple of 
Satru^^hnesvara near Kameswar, were for first tiine discovered by tbe 
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present writer. The inscriptions on the Parasuramesvara have been refettod t f 
Prof. R, D, Banerji, but his remarks on their palaeography do not tiuly 
with the actual inscriptions or their impressions. .In fact, there are also other 
evidences to show that he had nob e/iamined them properly nor taken their 
impressions before he passed his remarks on them. The palaeography of the 
inscriptions on both the temples points to an age which cannot be later than the 
first part of the seventh century A. D In ail likelihood, these earliest s.t«^i^ding, 
temples were built in the Sailodbhava period. A full discussion of the inscription:? 
with their fascimiles has been embodied in an article which is now in proof stage in 
the journal of the Royal Asiatic Society of Bengal and it is not possible to reproduce 
it here. 


Of these temples, only the Parasuramesvara is in the good state of preserva¬ 
tion, but others have been partially or utterly mined. These early monuments 
possessed all the characteristics of a fiill-fiodged sikliara temple, vz. the Vimana, ' 
Sikhara and Jagamohana. The J^amoluina or nqroh is alow mandaj^a with a clerestory, 
massive, eaves and perforated atone windows. The interior of the porch is a pillared 
hall with two door ways which along wirh the stonejwindows keep it lighted. The crown¬ 
ing members of the spire are same as those of the later temples and the corbelled archS 
occurs at the usual position of the door way of the cella All these temples were off 
tri-ratka types, but the paga'^ or pilasters in them were not fully developed. They 
appear more as shallow buttresses than as pilasters of the later temples. On each 
facade of the Vimana there were three niches each enshrining an image curved out \ 
of a single block of stone. The techiquo adopted has made the images liable to 
removal very easily and in consequence most of the niches are now empty. 

These early temples are by far the most decorated monuments that have come \ 
down to us. As Air. Percy Brown observes with regard to the Parasuramesvara, » 
every stone there is of informative character. The innumerable cult images that 
appear on them provide enough materials for iconographical study. Besides, the f 
incidents Irom Siva's life or from the Ramayana or Aialiabliarata, which have been I 
depicted in stone, form a special feature in the bas-reliefs, but have up till now 
attracted very little attention of scholars. The front facade of the Parasuramesvara 
is made up of two chaitya windows enclosing medallions. The first of these just 
above the clorcstorj'^ of the Jagamohana, contains the scene of Ravana raising the 
mount Kailasa, the abode of Siva. Ravana, curved in high relief, is now much 
mutilated, nevertheless, its faces are discernible. The demon raises the mount with 
the upper hands and places the lower most two on his knees. Just above his 
central head, Kara and Parvati are found seated, Parvati turning her head as if in 
panic and Hara elapsing her with his left hand and raising the right in abhaija form. 
The side penals are occupied by the figures ot Kartikeya and Ganesa shown in 
fighting attitude and other inhabitants of Kailasa who seem to be in great panic 
and commotion. The same scene with minor differences occurs on the front facade 
of the Bharatesvara (near Raraeswar) and is no doubt the work of the same school 
of art (Photo nos 10 & II). Among the other incidents, mention may be made of an 
elaborate procession of SiVa’s marriage that occurs on the ruined temple of 
Bhartesvara and Siva's marriagre, Parvati’s penance^ in water and Siva receiving 
alms from Annapurna that are to be found on the Parasuramesvara (Photo Nos.. 
12-13) Depicting stories in stone was a special feature of the art of the period, of 
which a number of other examples are to be found on the Svarnnajalesvara, a 
congant member of this group, which with a growth of vegetations over it, is now 
crumbling to pieces. Among the incidents depicted, the killing of the golden deer by 
Rama, Bali-badba and the fight between Kirata and Arjuna can be clearly identified 
but these priceless specimens of art may disappear even before photographic records 
of them can be prepared. 
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THE SECOND GROUP OF TEMPLES, BHAUMA EPOCH 

The Bhauma epoch witnessed the erection of a very large number of temples at 
Bhubaneswar, but yet scholars have been unable to assign any of them to this period. 
A vigorous school of art flourished at Puspagiri Vihara which is now represented by 
the group of hills known asUdayagiri, Lalitagiri and Ratnagiri in the Jajpur subdivision 
of the Cuttack District. Khadipada near Bhadrak was also one of its minor centres. 
Innumerable Buddhist images of the Maliayana School which, with their chastity 
of style, perfect quipoise, inodelling of the torso and a very high standard of spiritual 
expression, recall the characteristics of classical Gupta art, have been recovered from 
those areas and exported even to such distant places as Paris. The areas aro still 
unexplored and excavation offers the prospects of unearthing hidden art treasures. 
With such centres of art in the neighbourhood, it is impossible that Bhubaneswar, 
the hub of art and architecture in Eastern India, could have escaped or resisted the 
influence of this School, especially when it was included in the Bhauma Kingdom 
as is evidenced by the inscriptions in the neighbouring hills of Dhapli*^ & Udayagiri.^'* 
it is true that no inscription definitely connecting a temple of Bhubaneswar with the 
Bhauma Period has yet been discovered, but certain art motifs foiMid here and at 
Puspagiri provide us with the evidence as good as epigraphic, not merely by the 
similiarity of their stylo but by the identity of forms. The art specimens recovered 
from Puspagiri being mostly the Buddhist images, we shall have to rely for such 
evidence on a single architectural specimen which is a stone door frame originally 
beonging to it and which through various vicissitudes has now found place in the 
Patna Meseum^’. 

This door frame has at the bottom of each jamb an imago of Naga holding 
a foliated vase with both hands, curved in a niche, A careful comparison of this 
imago with a similar Naga curved in a similar position of the door frame of tlie 
Sisiresvara temple standing within the compound of the Vaital temple, will show that 
both the images were the work of the same artist or at least the same school of art. 
Both of them hold foliated vases in both hands, have a cano])y of serpent hoods 
over their heads, flowing hairs falling on the shoulders, and a pearl necklace 
and plain bracelets ( Photo nos, 14—15 ) The difference in tho mode of 
standing might have been due to the dearth of space in the door of the 
Sisiresvara which is a much smaller temple than one to wdiich the Lalitagiri 
door frame must have belonged. This is not however the only evidence which 
connects the Sisiresvara with the Bhauma School. Two of the scrolls occurring 
on both the door frames are similar in conception and execution. Besides, the 
second figure in the Lalitagiri door frame standing to the proper left of Naga, is a 
dwarapala of which an exact prototype is to bo found on the body of the Sisiresvara 
serving as the dwarapala of a Nataraja in the front facade ( Photo no. 16 ). When 
both tho figures are compared, no room is left for doubt that they were the products 
of tho same school or of the same artist. Both stand cross-legged placing their left hands 
on the staffs stuck to tho ground, and have tho flowing hairs falling on the shoulders 
and the same types of ornaments. There are other points of correlation between the 
Bhauma School and the Sisiresvara whicii cannot hov/ever be discussed and 
illustrated hero, but a few words should be added to show how the Bhauma School, 
essentially a Buddhist school of art, has cast its religious influence on the Saiva 
temple of Sisiresvara. 

Cuived in bold relief and partially mutilated are to be found two images 
on the southern wall of tho Sisiresvara Jagamohana (Photo nos. 17-18 ). 
One of them is the figure of Lakuli seated in preaching pose (Dharmma-pravartana 
mudra) with a lalcuia or club placed on his right shoulder and with his six desciple^ 
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seated on the side penals. The pedestal is occupied by a tri-ratna supenm})osed with 
a lotus and flanked with a doer and a Naga on each side. If we take out th.^ 
lotus and replace it by a vvheel we got a complete Saranatha device (a wh(3ol flanked 
with deer) which is distinctly a Badd dst symbol. A sculptor trained in the Buddhist 
school* of art and accustomed to curve a Saranatha device on the pedestals of the 
Buddha images has, by the force of habit, allowed himself here to to curve the same 
device and has tried to camouflage it by putting a lotus in place of a wheel, ft is to 
be noted that neither a precedence nor an injunction exists to allow such a device to 
be curved on the pedestal of Bramanical images. 

The second image is that of Amogha-siddhi whom the Nepalese Buddhists 
consider as the fifth Dhyani Buddha^** It is seated in samadhi posture with a canopy 
of seven serpent hoods over its head and holding a vase in the left hand and a 
japamala in the Tight. A similar image having the same attributes and a canopy of 
seven hoods, which was excavated at Nalauda, has dubiously been identified as 
Nagarjuna But that in medieval times a form of the Buddha had been conceived 
with a canopy of seven hoods over its lioad, is proved not only by the image under 
consideration, but also by another image, now preserved in the Orissa Provincial 
Museum, which has also a canopy of s<'\ on hoods over its head and a Saranatha 
Device (a wheel flanked with deer) on the pedestal. The Saranatha Device 
unquestionably proves its identity with the Buddhea. This imago originally belonged 
to Khadipada which, as already noted, was another centre of the Bhauma School of 
art (Photo no 19). The appearance of Amogha Siddhi on the Saiva temple of 
Siairesvara shows how the Bhauma School allowed some Buddhist images to bo curved 
on the Brahraanical monuments and also i>robabIy passed them as Brahmanical ones* 

These evidences unquestionably prove the contemporaneity of the Sigi^syara 
with the Bhautna School of Art and consequently it has to be takdh''"X3‘ Be a 
monument of that period. Taking this temple as the model and its features 
both in art and architecture as the guiding features, wo are at 
once enabled to find out a cognant group from among the numerous 
temples at Bhubaneswar. The members of this congant group are marked by 
unmistakable affinities so much so that it is difficult to mistake thorn for the members 
of any other group. Sometimes even a single architectural or sculptural feature proves 
to be a most definite guiding factor. Take for instance the niches that enshrine side 
deities (parsva-devatas) such as Ganosa, Kartikeya and Durga on the outer walls of a 
Saiva temple. Wo have seen that in the earliest group of the standing temples 
represented by the Parasuramesvara, these niches contained images curved out of 
single blocks of stones, which in consequence have been mostly removed. But in the 
Bhauma temples the technique was changed and these side deities were curved out 
of two or three blocks of stones lying in the two or three courses of tlie walls. They 
were thus made part of the walls so that unless the temples containing them were 
totally ruined, they could not bo removed. The technique was neither preceded nor' 
followed in any other grouj> of temples at Bhubaneswar, but it was certainly peculiar 
to the Bhauma School of Art and Architecture as is evidenced by all the colossal 
Buddhist images, built of more than one block of stone, that have been recovered 
from the Puspagiri area and also Khadipada. 


There are at least teg^standing te mple s which can be assigned to this period, 
but many more have perished leaving to us a large number of detached sculptures and 
architectural fragments. The main members of the group are the Vaital, Markande^praca 
and Sisiresvara temples^ These temples have been closely related^to each other not 
only by the satrSrtypes of architectural dispositions but also by the same designs of 
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poulptures of which three Natarajas with their surrounds at once serve to establish 
their correlation (Photo nos. 20-22). The Natarajas occupy the front laoades and are 
found within the medallions with borders of beads enclosed by the ornament^^d 
chait^a arches. In them we find a similarity which almost borders on identity, in th« 
poses they show with their hands and legs, the attributes they hold, the female 
figures the}’ have by their sides and the bulls in between their legs. The contemporary 
art has left to us the unmistakable signs of correlation of which these Nataraja images 
are but an instance. In the earlier temples represented by the Parasuraniesvara, 
Ihe bas-ieliefs, barring a few specimens of outstanding merit, have been marked by 
simplicity and a certain amount of crudity and grossness, but the Bhauma monuments 
that succeeded them, contain art specimens which by vigour, style and the exuberance 
of designs have become the worthy contemporaries of the Buddhist specimens of 
V art recovered from the Puspagiri area and other centres of Bhauma culture. 


LACK OF CLEAR CHRONOLOGY 


The chronology of the early medieval history of Orissa is still unsettled and 
we are not in a position to give our own views on the subject, which will require 
elaborate proofs and long discussions. The chronological position of the Bhaumas 
has been assigned to a period from the middle of the seventh century to CHe end 
of the eighth,^® but it is not free from controversy^^ or difficulty. About the 
chTonoIogy of the Somavansis, populaily known as tlie Kesari Dynasty, who succeeded 
the Bhaumas, there is also the greatest divergency of opinions. Under the 
circumstances, all that we can do is to lead the visitor next to the temple of 
Muktesvara which, by the affinities of both ait and architecture, ^appears to be a 
distant family member of the Brahmesvara-Lingaraja group, but which has most 
unwarrantably been classed w’th the earlier temples by some scholars, probably 
on account of its miniature shape and the survivals of certain earlier architectural 
features found in it. 


MUKTESVARA TEMPLE 


. The Muktesvara is one of the most beautiful temples of India. It is a 

miniature gem of architecture and has been described by Mr. M. M. Ganguli as a 
Vdream realised in sand stone. Elegantly decorated from top to bottom, it stands 
within a gracefully laid out low compound with a beautiful torana in front. Apart 
from its beautiful sculptures which eloquently sjjeak of iho sense of proportion and 
perspective of the sculptors and their extra-ordinary skill in depicting the objects 
of most minute character with great exactitude, the temple also reveals some 
changes of drastic character both in architecture and attributes of the cult images, 
which with some modifications or no modifications came to bo the standard of all 
other notable temples that followed it. Here wo find for the firtt time a porch which 
marks the beginning of a temple, well-shaped pilasters and the recesses formed 
by them, the images curved in alto-relievo and gaja-simha and naga columns. In the 
cult images we find here for the first time a mouse used as the mount of Ganesa, a 
cock associated with Kartikeya, babies carried in the arms of the Sapta-matrikas and 
Ketu among the planets. It is to be noted that these architectural and iconographical 
features are conspicuous by absence in the earlier two groups of temples already 
spoken of. The Muktesvara thus divides the temples of Bhubaneswar into two broad 
groups, early and late. 
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THIRD GROUP, BRAHMESVARA AND LINGARAJA 

The next notable temple is Brabmesvara situated about a mile to the east of 
the town and with four small temples standing in the four corners of its compound. 
A commemorative inscription originally altaehed to the temple tells us that it was 
built by Kolavati Devi, mother of Udyotakesari, the last of i he Jangs of the Somavansi 
or KesharT"Dynasty known from the epigrapbic records. This temple aught to bo 
considered along with the Lingaraja, because by art and architecture both are closely 
1 elated to each other and even the replicas of certain art motifs occur in both. As we 
have already stated, the chronology of the Soraavansis presents great difiicuJties and 
consequently the chronological position of IJdyotakesari has also been a subject of 
great controversy. But sober historians from various considerations place him in 
the middle of the eleventh oen^ury which is also borne out by the palaeography of 
his inscriptions. According tothe Madia Panji, the temple chronicle of Jagannathl 
at Puri, the Lingaraja temple was built during the reiuns of three kings vz. Yajatij 
Kesari, Ananta Kesari and Lalatendu Kesarl, but in the copperplate inscriptions, 
Udyotakesari appears as the successor of Yajati (II) and Lalatendu is otherwise 
unknown irom these sources. It is just likely that Udyotakesari being too unfamiliar 
a name, it has been corrupted into Ananta Kesari in the tradition and Lalatendu 
Kesari might have been another name of tho same king. A cave in Khandagiri 
bearing an inscription of Udyotakesari is still known as Lalatendu Kesari Gumpha. 
It thus seems that both the temples were built within two generations of kings. 

The temple of Lingaraja is the quintessence of the Kalinga type of 
architecture, and is one of the best archaeological monuments in India. It stands m 
the midst of a number of smaller temples within a spacious compound measuring 
520 'x 465' and enclosed by a boundary wall of laterite. It consists of four structures 
vz. Vimana, Jagamohana, Natamandira and Bhogamandapa, of which the last two 
are tHeTater additions during the Ganga Period. The Vimana or the main templo 
rises up to U height of 127' from the ground level and is a hollow pyramid composed 
of several superimposed |l3hambers,* the access to which is obtained by a stair case 
built through the thickness of the wall. In its sculptures some of the best specimens 
of Orissan decorative art are to be found. Fine scroll works which must have entailed 
months of labour for incision are to be noticed in’^sSrao^mages of which the parsva 
devat%s Parvati and Karttikeya provide the best examples. 

The temple of Lingaraja is thfe main shrine of Bhubaneswar and it is a place 
of pilgrimage of the faithful. It contains a ( self-established > Hngatn, 

althoiipi a «/onipi//ia has later been added to it. How this huge structure could be 
raised to a height of 127' when modern machinery was unknown, provides an interes¬ 
ting study. The indigeneous process required the structure to be buried in earth as 
it progressed in height and dragging the stones up to a desired height on an inclined 
path made on one side of it. The Khandagiri being the quarry of stones, the inclined 
path of the Lingaraja was maefe on its western side, of which the remains in the 
shape of broken mounds are still in existence and of which the last point in the inclina¬ 
tion has been marked by building a small temple known Charanarayana. Ghara means 
inclined path. 


FOURTH GROUP, TEMPLES OF GANGA PERIOD 

The Gangas ruled in Orissa for more than three hundred yews and it is not 
surprising that this long period witnessed^" tKe erection of aTarge Yiumber of temples. 
Most of these temples have also survived to us and in consequence their number has 
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been the largest among the existing temples. Two commemorative inscriptions 
originally attached to the temples of Meghesvara and Ananta-. Vasudeva 

j tell us that the former was built by Svapnesvaradeva^* towards the last part of the 
I 12th century and the latter by daughter of Anangabhimadeva III in 

\ ]21H. These two dated temples provide us with the earlier and later characteristics 
m"the Ganga temples which are of very well-defined character. One architectural 
peculiarity is shared by all notable examples. It is that they do not abruptly rise 
from the ground level as all the earlier temples including the great Lingaraja do, 
but have been provided with the raised platforms or plinths. The pilasters in the 
temples increased in number and there was a predilection for the sapta-ratha type. 
The accumulated experiences of the past in temple architecture were utilised to make 
the edifices more strong, compact and solid, although the debased types of stone 
selected for the buildings have been responsible for more wear and tear that we 
notice in them at present. The evolution of the three chambered porch is alse 
to be traced to this period. The important temples like Ananta-Vasudeva, Parvati 
inside the Lingaraja compound and Jagannath at Puri have three chambered porches 
and the porch of the great Lingaraja which was originally of one chamber was 
furnished with two more. These are some of the guiding architectural features 
which along with sculptural innovations and developments in the iconographie 
features of the cult images, enable us to trace out the Ganga temples at 
P»hijbaneswar. 

The notable temples of the poriod are Meghesvara, Bhaskesvara, Rajarani, 
Ananta-Vasudeva, Parvati temple, Saridoul, Chitresvara, Papanasini, Mitresvara, 
Ynmesvara and Go-sahasresvara, but there are also many unnamed and unimportant 
ones which should be assigned to this epoch. 

The beautiful temple of Rajarani belongs to earlier part of the Ganga 
Period in asmiichas there is a sequence in art and architecture between it and 
the Megh(?8vara. It has been termed exotic because of the miniature 

sikharas which, as in Nagara temples, are found in its Vimana as sharp 
projections. But it is not the only one of its typo at Bhubaneswar, nor it 
) completely conforms to a Nagara type. It has also been stated by the earlier 
' scholars that it was a Vaisnava temple^^. This view has been based on the 
lack of observation of the temple itself. The door of its Jagamohana coniains 
on the lintel an image of Lakuli, and the Saiva dwarapalas, Chanda and 
Prachanda, in the usual po>sitions of the jambs. The Vimana contains three 
penals of Natarajas, two penals of Linga worship, one image of Nisa Parvati and 
one penal depicting a simple form of Siva’s marriage (Photo nos 23-26). These Saiva 
sculptures coupled with the fad that there is not a single image or penal which can be 
connected with the Vaisnava cult, destroy the theory that it was a Vaisnava temple. 
Besides, two Sanskrit works vz, the Ekamra Purana, & Svarnnadri Mahodaya describe it 
as Indre^vara and place it to the east of the Sidhhesvara temple within a close distance. 
The name Rajarani, as Mr. M. M. Ganguli suggests, seem to have derived from the 
typo of yellowish sand stone used in it, which is locally known as Rajarania. The 
temple at present contains no deity which seems to have been an image, but not a 
! lingam and which in consequence has been removed. The worship of an image of 
; Sivo or Nataraja in a shrine was not unfamiliar in Medieval Orissa as is evidenced by 
! the fact that the great temple at Khiching in Mayurbhanj originally contained an 
image of Nataraja as its presiding deity. 

In the sculptures.of Rajarani, the Orissan pictorial art reached its zenith. The 
images and other specimens of art are no doubt the superb products, but in the midst 
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of their grandeur, certain defects are also to be noticed. In some of the glamorous 
Alasa Kanyas or decorative female figures that adorn the edifice, the hips are found 
to nave been attenuated rather than accentuated, which is contrary to both convention 
and realism. 


THE FlFfH OH LAST GROUP, GAJAPATl PUHlOl) 


'The Gajapatis who succeeded the Gaiigas ruled from 1435 to 1568 to which 
period the last group of temples scorns to have belonged. At any rate, the temples 
of this group are marked by the homogeneous features of theur own and must have 
succeeded the Ganga monuments. Tliey represent a period of reconstruction and 
reconversion of older shrines. The members of this group are Rarnesvara, Alabukes- 
vara, Siddhesvara, Kodaresvara and Kapilesvara. We have already seen that tlie Siddlio- 
svara has been built on an earlier shrine and ttier is ample evidence to ;diow that the 
Rarnesvara has likewise been built on an older shrine and has utilised older material•». 
d’hese temples are all of pancharatha typo and have no digpntis on cither the Vimanas 
or Jagarnohaiias. The last bfiurni of their rekhas makes an angle with the aniahd'a, 
a peculiarity which is not to be noticed in t he temples of any other gioui>. 'riic 
Kapilesvara seems to have been the last ine iiber of the grout). With the temj)le of 
Kapilesvara we close our hurried survey of the monuments of Bhubaneswar, which 
within the scope of this article must have sulfered from many limitations and 
omissions. 


TYPES OE RELIGIOUS CULTURE 

A few words may be added about the tj^pes of religious culture that prevailed 
in this temple town through centuries. We do not know when and how this Saiva 
shrine came into existence, but in the earlier temples the influence of the Lakuli Sect 
is clearly discernible. The images of j^kuli find a prominent place on the front 
facades of the temples. In the ParasuramSS^ara tliere are three images of Lakuli, of 
wliich one in the front facade, surmounts two chaity windows containing Ravan raising 
the mount Kailas and a figure of Nataraja, each fi>und within a medallion (Photo no. 
lO). In the sculptures, Lakuli appears alone or with two or four of his desciples 
seated on the lotuses rising from a common lotus forming the xjedestal of their master, 
At the first sight he can be easily mistaken for the image of the Buddha, but his distinc¬ 
tive symbol lakuta or club, and his membrum virile shown erect in some Bpccimeiis and 
six, four or two figures seated on the lotuses on his side penals, disclose his identity. 
As we know from the Vayu and Linga Puranas and also the Ciiitra Prasasti, Lakuli j 
was considered to be the last incarnation of Mahesvara, who lived sometime in the 
first century A. D. and had four ascetic disciples vz. Kusika, Garga, Mitra and 
Kaurushya®^. The figures on the side penals certainly represent these ascetic desci- \ 
j)le8 (Photo nos. 27-30). 

During the Bhauma Period, Tantrism influenced and debased Saivism. We 
have seen how the Sisiresvara temple has been influenced by the Mahayana School 
which fostered Tantrism. It is exactly on this temx)le that for the first time wo 
notice the obscene sculptures which were absent in the earlier temples, but which 
became so prominent in the later ones. The adjecent Vaital temple which also be¬ 
longs to this period, enshrines an image of Chamunda as the presiding deity besides 
a number of other deities, some of which are in most terrific forms, indicating the 
auful esoteric rites that were once performed in the darkess of its oella. 

The temples of the Keshari Period provide us with no clue to a 
special cult of their own but the Ganga Period certainly witnessed a movement for a 
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synthesis of Saivi^m and Vaisnavism. The only Vai^nava temple at Bhubaneswar, 
that of Ananta Vasudeva, was built during this period but it was enjoined in the 
orthodox texts that a person coming to Lingaraja must first see Ananta Vasudeva. 
The offerings given to Siva were not to be eaten by any orthodox Hindu according to 
a wellknown dictum, but in this penod, it was legalised, because it was contended 
that Lingaraja was not only Siva but also Visnu. Lingaraja was invoked both as 
Siva and Vishnu and he is still being invoked as such. To give a visual form to the 
synthesis, a Garuda and a bull, the emblems of Siva and Vishnu, were put side by 
side on a pillar in front of the Lingaraja temple. Saivism survived, but in order 
to remain in the land of Jagannath, it had to compromise with him. 
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Historical and cultural Introduction 


Hunter's Wrong Interpretation on the History of Orissa. 

Hunter writing on Orissa or the vicissitudes of an Indian provin ce in prc-Britis!i 
period in the year 1872 makes certain unsavoury observations. 

It is astonishing that an Historian of the 19th century should assert that 
the history of Orissa is embellished by no splendid historical character nor does it possess 
the interest which belongs to the striking crime. He further asserts that, to 

the world s call-roll of heroes, Kalinga did not add one name nor did its people 

fight any great battle for human liberty nor did they succeed even in 

more primary task of subduing the forces of nature to the control of man. Hunter 

believed that Orissa did not make a single discovery which augments the comforts or 
mitigates the calamities of life. In his opinion, in literature—the peculiar glory of Indian 
race—tne Oriyas have no conspicuous triumph. “They have written no famous Epics ; 
they have struck out no separate school of philosophy; they have elaboratotl no n* w 
system of few/' He says further that “nature, long grown cold and inert in Europe, lieie 
(Orissa) toils as wildly as her primeval labour as if the works of creation still lay before 
her." 


VV^e should not be too harsh in our judgement on the sentiments of Hunter who 
had to write the history of Orissa against the manifold difficulties of language, race 
prejudice, a sense of superiority complex and each one of his assumption when subjected 
to critical reason stands out as fallacious. To the world's call roll of heroes, Orissa has 
(3ontrihuted more than one man. The people of Kalinga have fought great battles e.g. 
Kalinga War, for human liberty the results of which have not merely a regional or a 
coniinorital but a world significance. They have woiked wonders on the more primary 
task of subdu.ng the forces of nature to the control of man. They have in the ancient 
past made discoveries which have augmented the comforts or mitigated the calamities of 
life; sorne of their literature when translseed into sumo world language like English would 
be admired by critics, In philosophy and in law a^d in general in the Arts and Science, 
created and cultivateJ by humanity, they have won conspicious laurels. 

To the world’s roll of first class men of action, rulers and statesmen, poet and 
politicians, commanders and builders, philosophers and saints, Oris^^a has contributed a 
large number. H. G. Wells, in bis History of the World, has compared and contrasted 
three world heroes, (1) Alexander the Great, (1) Napoleon the Great and (3) Asoka the 
Great to which wo should like to add a fourth name Kharavcla, the Jain Emperor of 
Kalinga who Jived about two centuries before the birth oTTSinst. " 

Both as a conqueror and as a builder, as a humanitarian and as a scholar, as an 
Efiipcror and as a saint, he stands out pre-emment in the history of Iridaia and his glory 
and his achievements have been recorded on stone in the Hatiguinpha inscription 
situated in the Khandagiri —Udayagiri caves near Bhubaneswar, the new capital of Orissa, 
which has supplied many*a missing link in the darK corners of ancient Indian history. 

The Kalinga War is probably the greatest war in the history of the World if the 
ultimate consequences of a war be the criterion to bo applied for the classification of wars. 
The Kaliuga war was one of the bloodiest wars of history and from the moagro accounts of 
that war recorded by the order of Emperor Asoka we gather materials of a most interesting 
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nature. Asoka, the grand son of Chandragupta, fought the Kalinga war which was the 
first and the last of his reign. Both from the standpoint of contemporaries and posteri¬ 
ties the Kalinga war was the most decisive event which turned the fate of more than 
half of humanity. The immediate result was the conversion of Asoka to Buddhism which 
fact transformed a local sect (Buddhism) intp a world religion by the missionary zeal and 
earnestness of A* ok a. 


In the realm of Science, particularly in the science of engineering, as exhibited in 
the medieval art, architecture and sculpture still found in abundance, intact or in ruins, 
throughout the length and breadth of Orissa, she has done her best. The science of 
metallurgy as exhibited in the moulding of iron beams used in the construction of the 
world ftimous temple of Konarka and the skill of transporting the colossal m.ass03 of stone 
from long distances and raising them up to the dizzy heights to fix thorn on the summit 
of temples are extra-ordinary feats of the Oriya race in the 13th century. The fine ncedle- 
like engravings, floral as well as animal designs, executed on the hardest stones like 
Muguni stone are another ease in y^oint which y)roves extra-ordinary scientific knowledge. 
The fact that the people of the M ilaya Paninsula and Indonesia still call themselves as 
Klings clearly proves that the aborigitial colonists of that region came from Kalinga. In an 
ago when sailing ship was the order of the day, the Kalingas knew the direction of the 
trade winds in the Indian Occcan. 

% 

In literature, the y^ooplo of Orissa developed Sanskrit and 
Vernacular literatures of a verv high order and Sanskrit wwks like 
the Ramayana and the Mahabharata and Bhagavata and Puranas were 
translated by Oriya poets from Sanskrit in the 15th and IGth centuries. We find from the 
life of Jluen 'fsang, the Chinese traveller of the 7th century, that philosophy particularly 
the Yoga philosojmy was so highly studied by the professors of the medieval Vnivarsity 
of Pu.yj agiri that the Chanci llor of the University of Nalanda was afraid of accepting the 
challenge by the professors of the former University. In fine, Orissa has justly been given 
a high yJace of honour in tho Puraiia.s and several chapters are devoted to Orissa in the 
Skandl.p, Padraa and other Puianas.- 'The Oriyas still claim a few big achievements and 
use the word ‘greaU with reference to moat imy)ortant institutions and objects. The main 
road where tlie car of Great Jagannath passes through during the car festival is called tho 
l>ada danda or Great P»,oad, the main temple of Pun is called tho ‘Bada Deiila* or tho great 
temple, cue of Die idols of the teTnyfie is called tho ‘Bar Thakur’ or tho great Lord ar.d tho 
other diet y is called Jsgannath, the Lord of tho Universe and an important river of Orissa 
is ealled tlie Mahanadi or (he great river. 


G. S. Das. 



Kaliuga past and present 


Tho Mahabharata mentions Kalinga on three occasions each time in the 
company of different peoples. The Bamayana states that bet’ween Ayodhya and 
river Gomati, there was a Kalinganagara. According to different Puranas they are 
found at one time to be living close to Kasis, Kosalas, Videhas and Panohalas and 
at another time close to Gayas and Utkalas and at a later time close to Angas, 
Vangas, Pundras and Tamraliptas and at a still later age in tho Dekkan, close to 
Savatas, Pufiridas, Vaidarbhas and Andhras. According to Mahabharata, the sage. 
Dirghatamas begot on Bali's wife Sudheshna five sons, viz, Aanga, Banga, Kalinga, 
Pundra and Suhma and Kalinga built a town after his name. All these gave their names 
to the countries. It will appear from this account that these peoples were closely 
related to one another both racially and culturally. Of these, Pundra, Suhma and 
Vanga correspond respectively to North, South West and South-East Bengal. A part 
of North-East Bengal and Kamarupa comprised Pragjyptisha or Assam (from Ahqm ) 
Kalinga, in the classical accounts of Greek and Kbinan writers; was described aiT^IEhe 
whole region comprising the lower Gangetio basin and the land along the coast upto 
River Godavari. 

The Kalingas, according to Baudhyana Dharma Sutras, were an un-Aryan 
race and anybody visiting their country should perform a purification ceremony. 
This is due to non-recital of Vedas, non-performance of Vedic sacrifices and other 
Aryan rites by them. Tho Mahabharata states that the Kalingas and their kings 
fought well on the side of Duryodhana while the Utkalas helped the Pandavas. 
Megasthenes who wrote in the 4th century, B. C, stated that next to Magadhas and 
Andhras, the Kalingas possessed a good fighting force and they were skilful in training 
elephants^ 

The Saisunaga, Nanda and Maurya dynasties ruled our Kalinga during the 
period 6th to the 2nd century, B. C, Jainism made great strides and there are many 
Jainimages and Jain caves and Bastis all over the country. From the Kharavda 
inscription, we learn that the image of Ketubhadra the Jain Guru taken away from 
Kalinga by the Nanda kings was got b"acR by KTiaravela from Magadha. The Nanda 
Kings bad dug canals to carry water into Kalinganagara and owing to its decay, 
Kharavela had to repair it and bring water again into his capital. The several Jain 
caves, images and sculptures found in Udayagiri and Khandagiri hills, Mukhalingam, 
Nandapur, Pishtapura and Jainur and other places testify to the spread of Jainism. 
Under Manryan Emperor, Asoka, Kalinga was conquered and much loss of life caused 
and this reacted on Asoka to such an extent that ho discarded war and violence and 
stated that the true conquest was the conquest by Dharma and Abimsa. His Book 
Edicts found at Dhauli near Bhubaneswar and Jaugada near Berhampore and parti¬ 
cularly his two special Kalinga Edicts are note-worthy. But after Asoka's death the 
Maury an power declined and about 180 B. C. Kharavela became independent and his 
famous Hathi-Gumpha inscription aiird' several Jain structures can be seen. The 
history of his reign and the accounts of his contemporaries viz. Satakarni, Pushya* 


Kaliuga from 6th to 2nd century C, 
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Mitra, Demitrius and Pandyan king of Madura can be learnt from the Inscription. 
Recently, a site called S»upa]j|j^h, 2 miles east of Bhlivaneswar was excavated by 
Government and an ancfei3rfor£’"with an elaborate system of gateways belonging to 
the 2nd and 1st centuries B. C. was unearthed. The Sisupalgarh Fort is a square 3/4 
mile on each side having eight gateways, two on each side and several smaller 
openings. The Fort is surrounded by a moat and the rampart is 26feet high and the 
main gates are defended by massive rectangular towers over 63 feet long and 28 feet 
wide. Towards the centre of the Fort is a group of 16 monolithic pillars showing the 
existeDce of a great pillared hall. The finds include beads, carnelian, garnet and 
terracotta figures, ear-ornaments of dilBferent designs, ivory pendants, glass bangles, 
iron tools of peace and war, several gold, silver, copper, and lead coins of II to IV 
century A. and coin moulds like those of Andhra cast lead coins. As stated in 
his inscription, Kharavela might have repaired in his first regal year these fortifica¬ 
tions and gateways when they were damaged by storm. This might be the ancient 
Kalinganagara. If Rajghir or Girivraja of the Saisunagas is a Hill fort, this is a plain- 
fort built with indigenous talent as per rules in Kautilya's Arthasastra. If this 
Sisupalghar of popular tradition was the home of Sisupala, the enemy of Krishna of the 
Mahabharata war, the Danta-Vakra fort or Dantapur near Chicacole Railway—Road 
station would belong to his brother Dantavakra who gave equal amount of trouble to the 
Yadava chief. There are many historic reliCfiTthere. After the age of Kharavela, Kaliiiga 
was ruled by Andhra Kings as proved by discovery of Andhra lead coins and soon 
after the downfall of Andhra Empire in 226 A. D., the Kalinga, Mahisha and 
Mahendragiri country were ruled by Guha (325 A. D.) as stated in the Puranas, in 
340 A. D. Samudragupta invaded the country. He defeated the Kosala King 
Mahendra, Vyagra Raja of Mahakantara (Highlands of Orissa) Mautaraja of 
Kauralaka, Mahendra of Pishtapura, Suamidatta of Giri Kothur, Damana of Airanda- 
palli (Chicacole) and Kubera of Baivavashastra, (Elamanchili),—all in Kalinga—but 
granted them freedom. All these divisions of Kalinga except the first three were 
soon united and ruled by a Line of “Varma** kings from Pishtapura, Sirnpapura and 
Sarapalli from 350 A. B. to 500 A. B. Eight or Nine Kings called “Kalingadhipathis** 
ruled over the country and issued several grants of lands or villages for learned 
Brahmins so that Aryan culture and civilisation may spread in the country. Jainism 
and Buddhism began to decay from this time onwards. 

In the age of Ramayana and Mahabharta also, the Utkalas and Kalingas 
lived as distinct units. While the Kalingas fought on the side of the Kauravas, the 
Utkalas gave help to the Pandavas. In the time of Kalidasa also they were distil ict 
because after crossing Kapisa river, Raghu’s array entered Utkala 'which submitted 
and even showed the way into Kalinga. Orissa has derived its name from the Odras, 
originally a primitive tribe that lived in the .upland areas lying between Kosala in 
the West and Kalinga in the East. They were treated originally as non-Aryans and 
non-Kshatriyas unlike the Utkalas who lived in the country between the Ganges and 
_he Mahanadi and the Kalings who lived further south. From the writings of Yuan- 
Jhwang, we learn that Tamralipta, Karna-Suvarna, Udra, Kongada, Kalinga and 
ri^osala existed as separate kingdoms. Probably Utkala was changed into Odra 
because we do not hear of Utkala as a separate state. Utkala, Kongada and 
xulinga came to be called Trikalinga in inscriptions and literature also. The peoples 
if these countries were subject to the power of the Saisuniagas, the Nandas, the 
Mauryas, Chedis under Kharavela, the Andhras and the Guptas. .Jainism iind 
Buddhism were established in these countries until the age of the Guptas wlieri 
Jrabminical Hinduism was introduced. 
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After the Odras entered and colonised Utkala and Kongada, the country 
became powerful and spread from Balasore and Midnapore to Qangpur in the West 
and its southern limits touched a line drawn from Ghumaur to the southern shores of 
Chilka Lake. The Bishikulya, the Mahanadi, the Brahmani and Vaitarani rivers made 
the land fertile and the Jain, Buddhist and Hindu monasteries and places of worship 
attracted people from outside. The country was colonised and civilised by the learned 
Brahmins who were granted extensive lands. But still, in the uplands and hills, the 
Khonds, Qonds, Savaras and other primitive peoples lived and between them and the 
rulers of the plains there were frequent clashes resulting naturally in the success of 
the latter. Utkala at one time extended to Gaya in the North-west and to the Mekal 
range of hills in due west which divided Utkal or Odra from Dakshina Kosala, 
Chatisgarh Dt. of C. P. There was brisk trade with the neighbouring countries and 
colonies of traders were sent even to distant Burma, Malay, Java and Ceylon. 

The Gupta King Samudragupta conquered Vyagraraja of Mahakantara which 
represented probably the Garjat areas in western Orissa. If Kerala of Mautaraja 
of this Inscription can be identified with Kodala of Sulkis, then the Brahmani river 
region was conquered by the Gupta King. He then conquered Kalinga ( Paishta- 
piiraka Mahendra and Giri Kothuraka Swamidatta ) and went farther south. During 
the age of the Guptas and Vakatakas, the whole region accepted gradually Bhahmini- 
cal Hinduism because Yuan Chwang states that Hindu Deva Temples were increasing 
in number everywhere. 

The Vakataka king Harisena conquered Kalinga and Andhra in 615 A, D. and 
Indra I Trikalingadhipati of Ganga dynasty defeated Indra Bhattaraka of Vengi 
( 530 A. d. ), Pulikesin II conquered it in 6i2. It must be noted that Sasanka, Lord 
of Gauda and Kama Suvarna conqurerd Utkala ( 619-20 ) and gave impetus to the 
rise of Hinduism, though, after his death in 625 A. D. Harsha conquered Kongada 
in 643 A. D. and gave revenues of 80 villages in it as a gift to Jayasena, a Buddhist 
monk. 


UTKAL OR ORISSA PROM THE 7TH TO THE 12TH CENTURY 


The Madala Panji states that 44 kings of the Kesari dynasty ruled over 
Orissa from the fifth to the end of the eleventh century but Epigraphy has yet to 
prove this statement. No doubt, in recent years, much work was done and several 
copper-plate grants of the Bhauma—Kara IQngs, some of whom had also the Kesari 
title have been published. Also, the grants of Soma Kuli or Soma Vamsa Kings, one 
or two of whom had the title of Kesari had thrown light on the later History of Utkala. 
The copperplate grants of Bhanjas have, at the same time, helped us to construct the 
history of Garhjats of Orissa, along with those of several minor dynasties like Sulkis, 
Tungas etc. The Sailodhavas ruled over Kongada or Puri and north Ganjam districts. 

They were probably the Samantas or feudataries of the Bhauma Kara Kings 
of Utkala, like the Bhanjas of Garhjats. 



Orissa Under 

Sailodbhavas, Bhauma-kars & Bhanjas. 

(7th and 8th c. ), (8th and 9th c.), ( 8th-12th c.) 

In 619 A. D. Madhab Raja II of Sailodbhava Line acknowledged Sasanka as 
hia Suzerain, This Sasanka was the enemy oi Harsha of Kanauj. The Buguda 
plates of Madhavarma ( Clhiimsur Taluq of Ganjam district. ) state that Pulindasena 
prayed to Brahma who gave Sailodbhava ( first founder ). Then, the geneology 
of a long line of kings is given. In the Gupta year 300 or 619 A. D , the village 
of Chavalakhya was gi anted to Vedic Brahmins by Madhava II who was a 
liahasamanta and Maharaja. These kings had their residence at Kongada. At 
Khurda and at Parikiul also, copper-plate grants of these kings were discovered. 
Hence, Ganjam and Puri districts were subject to them in the 7th Century. These 
kings performed Aswamedha and Vajapeya sacrilices. Grants of villages wore given 
to Vedio scholars in Kongoda-nAindala in Jaya-Kataka Vishaya. In the Khurda 
plates, Madhavraja was called Sakala Kalingadhipati. They ruled over Kongada which 
lay between Kalinga and Utkala. They were Saivites and horicc obeyed Sasanka 
who was also a devout saivito. That is why both Harsha and Yuan Chwang 
hated him. After he was finally ousted from Kama Suvarna which and 
Gauda by the hand of death, Harsha got control over Kongada-Mandala in 642 
and gave the revenues of 80 villages to a Buddhist monk. He spent a long time 
there so that his enemy the W. Ch. Emperor Pulikesin II who had already conquered 
South Kosola and Kalinga might not invade Kongada also. After Marsha’s death, 
the Sailodbhavas once again became independent and this is proved by the Parikhud 
plates of Madhyama Raja 111. Some of these kings established an overseas Empire in 
Malaya Peninsula and East Indies. Hharma Raja was the last independent king and 
the dynasty ended about the middle of 8th century, when the Karas came to po^ver. 
The Neulpur plate of Subhakara tells us that about 795 A. £>. he sent an embassy 
to the Chinese Emperor Te-Tsoug ami that his father Sivakara and grandfather 
Kshemankara were also Buddhists of the Mahayana School. He is called the Parama 
Saugata and ‘‘the fortunate monarch who does what is pure, the Lion." (Kesari). 
He sent an autograph manuscript containing Bauddha Avatamsaka Sutra ( Practice 
and vow of Samantabhadra ) and a letter through a Buddhist Monk Pragjna. 
These kings gave grants to Brahmins, noted for their Vedic learning, in both the 
North and South Tosalis. They took up, imperial titles like Paramabhattaraka and 
Maharajadhiraja. Later Kara rulers like Dandi Mahadevi and Tribhuvana Mahadevi 
issued grants in 180 and 187 years of an era, (Probably Harsha) These rulers were 
Hindus. They granted lands in Kongods (Ganjam) and Tosala, (Orissa). Some of then 
had also the title of Kesari. There aio also inscriptions of Udyota Kesari called 
Tri-Kaliugadhipati and reference to Karnakesari and Siiverna Kesari found in Literature 
in North Orissa. But these were soon conquered by East Ganga King Vajrahasta 
who took up the title of Trikalingadhipati. " - 
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Contemporaneously with the rule of the Kara or Kesari Kings, the Bhanjas 
of Orissa also ruled but only over the Garjat country. The present chiefs of 
Mayurbhanj and other states seem to bo the descendants of the ancient Bhanjas. 
They established their rule early in th^ 8th century. Netrabhanja lived in the 8th 
century and he issued a grant in the Baud State. Silabhanja and Satrubhanja were 
powerful rulers. They call thernseves Andaja Vamsa Prabhavas and Parama 
Vaishvavas. They made grants in Sonpur to learned Brahmins. From Dhritipura, 
they issued grants in Ubhaya Khinjali Mandalas. In Tikkala, a copper-plate grant of 
Sutrubhanja was found in which the village of Eantamula was given to 2 Vaishna- 
vite Brahmins. These kings ruled over the land lying on both banka of Upper 
Mahanadi. The Next ruler Ranabbanja was the master of ubhaya Khinjalis, obtainor 
of Pancka Mahasahdas and overlord of several Samantas. It was issued from the 
city of Dhritipura. He called himself the devout worshipper of the Goddess Stambhe- 
swari and of Siva. They were also devout Vaishnavas. In Baud State were 
discovered several of their copper-plate charters and their grants of lands were made 
in both Khinjalis, lying on both banks of Mahanadi. In all these plates, the King 
Ranabhanja was called a Ranaka and Maharaja. His son Satrubhanja issued 
grants from Vijaya Vangiilvaka. The grants were found in Ganjam district showing 
that Bhanja rule extended to Ghumsur in Ganjam. He was a Saivite. The village 
granted Rattangi is the Ghumsur Taluq. It was given to three learned Brahmins. 
He had the title of Kalyanakalasa* Several more grants were made in the same Talqq 
and also in Berhampore. From the fact that Dhrutipura is not mentioned and also 
the grants were made in the Ganjam district, we may believe that the Bhanjas lost 
control over north Orissa and came to south Orissa. The next important king 
Vidyadhar Bhanj also gave grants of villages in Gahjam district only from his capital, 
Vanjul-Vaka. He was called Amoghakalassa. The donses were mostly from Vanga. 
This order was sealed by the Queen from Trikalinga through Minister Bhatta Kesava. 
Evidently he married from the family then ruling over Tri-Kalinga. The last impor¬ 
tant king was Netrabhanja II and he granted villages in north Ganjam (Kongada).^' 

Another line of Bhanja kings ruled over the lands now comprised in 
Mayurbhanj and Khiching. This line was founded by Kottabhanja. They ruled from 
Khijjinga Kotta (Khiching) 90 miles from Baripada. Ranabhanja and Rajabbanja 
issued grants from Bamanghati and Khandadeli and the year 288 is of an unknown 
Era* A third group of Bhanja kings began to rule in South Orissa. They are 
Yasabhanja and Jayabhnja. Their grants are found in Chatrapur and other Taluqs 
of Ganjam. These Bhanjas ruled over an extensive territory in Orissa highlands and 
they are one of the oldest ruling dynasties. 

After the fall of Bhauma or Kara or Kesari dynasty, Somavamsi kings of 
Mahakosala occupied the region, now represented by Sambalpur, Sonepur and Patpa. 
They bore the title **Trikalingadhipati.” They set up orginally in East Gondwana 
in the 8th century and then ruled over Kosola and finally occupied Utkala (Orissa). 
They claimed descent from Udayana whose great grandson Mahssiva—Tivardeva 
ruled over Maha-Kos^la. He was succeeded by Chandra Gupta whose great-grandson 
Mahasiva Gupta was driven out of hia^capital Sripura in Raipur district of Central 
Province and kept out of it by the Haihayas or Kalachuris of Tripura. Mahabhava 
Gupta alias Janmejoya son of Siva Gupta issued a grant from Sonepur. He 
had the title of Trikalingadhipati, and also the usual imperial titles. He granted 
the village of Vakra TantaU to a Brahman of Radha ( W. B. ) He issued several 
^ more grants to learned Brahmins till the 31st year of hia reign. He ruled over 
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Kosala and Sambalpur, Sonepur and Patna States in wliioh villages were granted. 
The evidence of inscriptions proves clearly that he had full control over Orissa proper 
and that his capital was Oiittack on river Mahanadi. His son Mahasiva Gupta Yayati 
also ruled from Sonepur and Cuttack, in liis copper plate charter he states that his 
father conquered Karnata, Lata, Gurjara, Kanehi and Dravida and also Kalinga, 
Kongada, Utkala, Kosala, Gouda and Radha and got the title of Trikalingadhipati 
with his own arms. Vayati issued grants from Sonepur and Vinitapura (Binka) and 
also from Katak. The Cuttack charter grants the village of Chandagrama in 
Maradavishya of South Tosali to a Brahmin Sankbapani, a native of Silabhanjapati 
in Odra desa. Several more grants were made for Brahmins in the Kosaladesa. He 
seems to have ruled for 28 years. He was succeded by MahaBhava Gupta II 
Bhimaratha who issued several grants from Yayatinagara (Binka on R. Mahanadi 
He ruled for 13 years and was succeded by Qdyotekesari who ruled for about 18 years 
His inscriptions are also found in the caves of Khandagiri near Bhuvaneswara. Three 
more kings ruled after him and in 1132 the last of them Suvarnakesari was 
overthrown by Anantavarma Chodaganga. 

After the fall of Kara Dynasty and before the conquest of Ulkala by 
Somavamsi Kings, several minor dynasties ruled over different parts of the coun-ry. 
Just as the Suikis ruled over Kodala or Dhenkaual State, the Tungas ruled over 
(Talcher) Yamagarta and granted many villages to hundreds of Brahmins who were 
well-versed in Vedas and who came from Bengal and settled in Odradesa. The 
Nandas settled in Airavatta Mandaia. Their grants are found in Dhenkanal State. 
They issued villages to Bengal Brahmins learned in Vedas. They are called Maha- 
Samantas. They patronised both Buddhism and Saivism. They ruled in the 10th 
century, taking their years to belong to Harsha Era. 

A Chola Line of Solar dynasty under Someswara and his descendants ruled 
over Sonepur State. He made land grants to Brahmins meditating on the feet of 
Chandraditya, also a Chola of solar race. He lived about 1000. In 1025, Rajendra 
Chola conquered Orissa and Kosala and probably loft a ruler there. They issued 
grants to Brahmins and the places lie in Sonepur and Baud. Some of their officers 
trace their descent to Karikala. They had a lion emblem. They ruled over a part of 
Bastai also in the 11th century. They must have ousted the Bhanjas of Baud, 
Sonpur eto. though these soon reconquered their lands. All their copper plate 
grants are found in Dhenkanal State and close by and tue villages granted to 
Brahmins are also there. Kodala is the same as Koolu where architectural remains 
now exist. Stambeswari is their family deity. Could this be the Korala of Mauta- 
raja mentioned in Samudragupta's Allahabad Inscription. 

The Kodala Mandala extended upto a point surrounded by Sankha stream, 
a tributary of River Brahmini. The rulers were lords of Goads. They made many 
land grants to Brahmins. Even now, gonds live there and in Gangpur, Bamra and 
Bonai, through which states river Brahmani flows and enters Dhenkanal. 

The first ‘king Ranastamba uprooted Dhekata, a Savara Chief from whom 
Dhenkanal takes its name. A stone called Dhonka-Munda savara is still worshipped. 
To the south of Kodala, we get Hindol State. 

THE GANGA HISTORY 

A line of Kings the gift of the Gangas of Lunar Race and 
Saivite in Creed came to Kalinga at the end of 5th ceutury from their abode in the 

Tungas, Nandas, Cholas. 

Suikis of Kodala. 

The early Kalinga Qanga Kings A.D. 500-900. 
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Gangetio valley called Gangawadi. While one Line went and lived in Mysore from 3rd 
century A. D. and founded a Gangawadi there and became Jainas the 2nd line 
came to Mahendragiri and worshipping Gokarna Swami, seated on ^ the 
hill, they ruled over Kalinga as devotees of Siva. Their early capitals 
were Kalinganagara now identified with Mukbalingam in Parlakimedi 
Taluq and Dantapura near Chicacole railway Road station. The kings 
of the early line gave short genealogies while those of later line gave bigger 
ones. But both worshipped Gokorna Eswara the same God and both ruled 
from the same places and both were related to E. Kadambas and hence both 
are said to belong to one and the same line. This is one of the best and cultured 
dynasties that ruled over any part of India because they had a continuous useful 
rule over Kalinga for 1000 years nearly. Though in the beginning, the dynasty 
ruled oyer South Ganjam or North Vizag district and South Vizag and Godavari 
districts, gradually, from Vajrahasta’s time (1037-1069) they extended their Empire 
to Vengi in the South and Odra^ in the North and West. The Early Kings 
produced great warriors like Indra Varma I Trikalingadhipati who 
defeated with his four tusked Elephant forces Indra Bhattarak, 
the Vishnu Kundin King of Andhra. The Godavari and South Visag 
districts formed the bone of contention between the early Ganga rulers and Andhrv 
rulers. After Vishnukundins, the Early Chalukyans ruled over Andhra and they 
defeated the early Ganga Kings and wrested Visag district from their hands. Another 
king Devendra whose geneology is given for four generations and who lived in 379 
G. E. or 894 A. D. issued the Sividi village to Vamga (Bengal) Brahmins who were 
Vedic scholars and who helped him in performing sacrifices. The Ganga Era, used 
by these Kings, has now been accepted by several scholars to start from 497 A. D. 
All these Kings that ruled between India I (39 Ganga Era) and Devendra of (397 
Ganga Era) gave lands or villages to Brahmins, Vaisyas, royal servants, faithful 
commanders and ministers and they set up temples for Siva and donated land for 
the worship of gods. The princes and people also followed the custom and donated 
sheep or cows or cash for burning lamps in perpetuity in the Saivite temples for 
their merit or merit of near ralations on festival occasions and solastices. These 
kings of the early Line numbering 25 or 26 ruled for 400 years nearly and they 
introduced Brahminical Hinduism and Vedic culture and Sanskrit learning into the 
country. Their inscriptions are written in Nagari and Telugu Kannada. It was during 
the time of Indra III, whoso, plates date from Ganga Era 128 to Ganga Era 154 that 
the Chinese Budhist Pilgrim Yuan Chawang visited Kalinga. (638 A. D.) From Uta 
or Odra he came to Kongoda or Kunguto whose capital was four miles in extent. 
It might be Ganjam Town as it was said to be near to hills and Lake (ChiIka) close 
to sea. The people were mostly Buddhist but there were 100 Hindu Temples. The 
country was then ruled by Sailodbhavas who were subject probably to Bhamna- 
Karas or Kesaris of Utkala or Odra. The pilgrim next reached Kalinga which was 
1000 miles in extent. Buddhism was decaying and Hinduism was thriving. The 
people were faithful and just and spoke fluently. The King had powerful Elephant 
forces. The country had a thin population. There were some Buddhist monasteries 
probably at Siddhaniam at Dantapura. From Kalinga the pilgrim left for Kosala. 

From the Inscriptions, stone and copper plate, and from Literature we learn 
that Kalinga Empire spread in all directions from the reign of Vajrahasta HI. (1037- 
1069) He made alliances with Cholas, Hailiayas Vaidumbis and Chalukyas. His title 
Trikalingadhipati shows that ho conquered Kongada and Utkala (a portion). The 
Kalachuri King and Matsya Kings of Oddadi paid tribute to him. Also the rulers of 
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Hill States. His son Raja Baja ruled for 8 years. His commander Baaapati conquered 
Vengi, Kimidi, Kosala, Gidrisingi, and Odda or Utkala Ho defeated cbolas when 
they attacked his ally V'iziaditya of Vengi and married Raja Saadari daughter of 
Rajendra Chola. His son Ananatavarma Chodaganga (1076-1147-50) was the Greatest 
King of the time. Ranapati and other generals conquered the North-west and South 
regions and made the kings vassals. Utkala was finally conquered in 1132 and the 
capital was removed from Kalinganagara to Cuttack in 1135. Though he was a 
Parama Saivite before, he became a Parama Vaishnavite also since 1135. The Empire 
also spread from river Ganges in the north to river Godavari in the South, and from 
the Bay of Bengal to the highlands in the West. It was highly organised. The Empire 
was divided into Mandala or Nadu and each Nadu into Vishayas and each Vishaya 
into villages. There were officers-in-charge like Governors, Magistrates, Salt Commi¬ 
ssioners, Lords of Privy Seal, Chamberlain, Secretary for Peace and War,^ High 
Treasurer, Commanders, Maha]mtras, Aldermen, Superintendent of weights and 
measures Chief Minister. Rajaguru, Pattamahishi, and under them lesser officials. 
There were Executors of Royal grants who kept records and who continued the 
Gifts free of all taxes and obstacles in charge of Donees, temples and royal servants. 
The temples at Daksharama in Godavari district, Simhachalam in Visag district, 
Mabendragiri and Sroekurumam in Gan jam district, Bhu vanes wara in Puri district 
and Jagannath in Puri all received Royal patronage and gifts. There was a variety 
of coins of all kinds, and metals. The Empire reached its zenith under his able rule. 
He was succeeded hy his sons Kamarnava (4147-1156), Raghava (1156-70), Raja 
Raja If (1170-94), Ananga Bhiraa (1194-1198). From the Megheswara Inscription 
(found in the temple at Bhubaneswar), we learn that Raja Raja married Suradevi. 
the sister of Swapneswardeva who built Megheswara Temple, actually in the reign 
of Ananga Bhima Deva He was a great warrior statesman, scholar and just ruler 
who was helped in the Govt, by an able Brahmin Govinda. The reign of Raja 
Raja III (1198-1211) who is the son of Ananga Bhima Deva is significant for the 
Moslem invasions of Orissa begin. Orissa was mentioned in moslem writings by the 
name Jajnagar formerly capital of Kesari Kings. Nothing came out owing to 
Mohmmed Bliaktyer's death. But his son Ananga Bhipaa Deva III (1211-38) 
Trikalingeswara had to fight with the ruler of Tummana and Moslems. Vishnu his 
general defeated the Chedi King of Tumana, and the Moslem army sent by Khilji 
ruler of Bengal in 1212 A. D. This King is said to have completed the Jaganatha 
Temple construction begun by Choda Ganga. Ho had all the lands measured, surveyed 
and assessed according to Boil, He made many rich grants to Vedic scholars and to 
Temples. During his reign in 1230 A. D. in his presence and in the presence of 
Narasimha, a great sage, the Nayaks of several places took an oath, by their King 
country, and God Jagannatba that they would see to the proper observance of the 
houndaries of two villages which would also be used for the benefit of Sreokurma- 
natha His son Narasimha I (1238-1269) made & Tulapurus/ia Dana (weighing in 
ceremony) and built Konarka temple for Sun god. He defeated the Bengal Nawabs 
and took Rad ha and Varendra. His son Bhanu I (1264-78) granted several rich 
villages to learned Brahmins. In his reign Narahari Tirtha, a Madhura Sage establish¬ 
ed his faith in Kalinga. Gifts were mostly made to Visnu Temples and Vaishnavite 
Brahmins. In 1271 A. D, by an order of the King, the holy feet of Narahari were 
implanted in Sroekurman Temple. A large number of his disciples spread Vishnu cult 
in the whole of Kalinga. Narahari was the Minister-Governor and J Royal Guru of 
Kalinga from the first 3 ear of Narasimha II. Ho remained in Kalinga for 30 years i. e. 
from (1264-94) and acted as Governor from 12 years and when he left the 

country be took from the King the Gold Images of Rajna and Seeta and 
presented them to his Guru. It was iu Narasimha 11*8 reign (1278-79 
to 1306-06) that ho left Kalinga having built several Vishnu Temples, Halls, 
monastories and Cbotiltries iu the aountry and established hia Cult. Naxaeimha 
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made it hie state religion. Saivite faith and Saivite temples received leas attention. 
Bhanu II ( 1306-07—1328) alias Jagnnadhadeva alias Purushottama deva was a 
great king who took tribute from the Early Cbalukyan branches of Pishtapura, 
Elamanohili and Sreekurman, from the Oddadi Matsya Vamsas, from Jantarunadn 
Ganga Rajas, from the Pallava and Kadamba chiefs of Andhra and Kalinga. During 
his reign, Mohammed Bin Tuglak invaded this country and retired with a present of 
40 elephants. Nrusimha III (1328-1352) and after him Bhanu III (1353-1378) ruled. 
Not only the Kings and queens but their ministers and generals as well as Vassal 
chiefs of Kimidi, Oddadi, Chikati Bobbili and other places made grants to be Vishnu 
Temples all over the country. A certain Narasimha Muni granted lands for the 
worship of Sreekurma God called Narasimha Vishnu. Several grants of villages and 
lands and gold jewels were made for the increase of the kingdom and for the increase 
•of sons and grandsons, by Gangadevi, wife of Narsimha. In the same way 
Bhanudeva’s Vassals kings of Oddadi and certain Mahapatros of Orifasa made land and 
cash gifts for the long life and prosperity of the king. During his reign 
Orissa was invaded by Bengal Nawabs, by Vizianagar King Sang^ms, 
a nephew of Bukkaraya and by Delhi Emperor Firoz Shah, The latter 
invaded through Bihar and took Banarasi, the ruler of Jajnagar having fled. 
The ruler of Jajnagar was said to be a Brahmin who fortified the Banarasi 
fort but still fled and took refuge in an island in the river. The Sultan took several 
elephants and entering the fort broke the idol of Jagannadha and took the sanze to 
Delhi. The Jajnagar ruler became a vassal of the Emperor promising to give 
elephants every year. Narasimh IV (1378-1414) has gi^ren two Puri grants which 
give the whole genealogy and chronology of the Ganga Kings. The gifts were made 
from Varanasi-Katakam* IN THE PRESENCE OF HIGH RANKING OFFICERS 
LIKE Treasurer, Chamberlain, Superintedent of Records, Mahapatra, Commander-in- 
Chief and Raja Guru. The gift comprising a village called Vijaya Narasimhapura 
was worth 900 gold Mohors, The second grant of two villages was also made in the 
presence of several high officials to a Vaishanava Brahmin for services rendered in 
the Temple of Ugreswara, The gift comprised 600 acres and was worth 450 gold 
Madhaa. The objects of the grants were to increase the life, health, prosperity and 
kingdom. The King had the title of Gajapaihi. His wife Parvati gave a village 
called Mummindivada near Anakapalli for the worship of Simhadrinatha. He is one 
of the greatest kings of the later Ganga Line. But the Empire declined under his son 
Bhanu IV 1414-34 and he became the last king of this illustrious Dynasty. The 
Bahmani Sultan Firoz had invaded Kalinga in 1412 A. D. and besoizcd Jajnagar and 
retired when a tribute of elephants was made. The Vizianagar king Bukka Raya 
had invaded the country in 1404 A. D. These invasions made in Narasimha IV*s 
reign increased further in Bhanu's reign, for, the Malw* Sultan Hoshang entered 
Jajnagar in 1422 A. D. and took the King as prisoner and left him on payment of 
cash and elephants. The King bad the titles of Gajapathi Pratapa Vira and 
Nissanka. He had many wives like his father and they made many land-grants for 
Vishnu Temples. Many generals and Mahapatros also made gifts for the King’s 
welfare. The Madala Panji calls this king Matta Bhanu be had no sons to succeed 
and so on Lord Jagaimath's advice adopted Kapileswara who came to the throne 
in 1434-35« Oangavamsanucharita states that when this King Kajjala Bhanu went 
with an army to conquer the Southern region, bis generals and .ministers who hated 
him {he was haughty and desportio probably) supported Kapileswara to the throne 
and hence he (the king) settled at Gudari-Katakain. This seems to be correct 
because two Simhachalam inscriptions state that in 1434 A. D., Vemareddi, son of 

Allareddi confirmed the previous gifts made to Gods and Brahmins with regard to 
Oddadi, Potumuru and other places in S. Kalinga. Evidently, these were seized by 

Reddi Kings of Andbradesa and henoe to defeat themi Bhanu TV went to .tbe Soutb 
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in 1434, and so taking advantage of this absence from the capital the generals and 
ministers plotted and placed one of their most powerful chiefs Kapileswara on the 

throne. 


Kapileswara Gajapati ruled from 1434 to 1469, He was a native of Gaud 
and employed as a general under Bhanu IV. His minister Gopinath Mahapatro 
built a town named after himself and a temple in it for Jagannath. His purohib was 
Lakshmana Mahapatra and his two sons Gopinath and bTarayana were ministers. 
Probably these helped him in usurping the throne. As the king belonged to the 
Solar Line, the Gajapathis are called Suryavamsas or Bhaswadvamsas. 
Gopinath defeated Malava, [Gauda and Delhi Sultans and protected the 
country against foreign invasions. Kapilendra subdued the Reddi Kings 
of Bajammandy and Kondavidu and appointed Raghudeva and Ganadeva in 1455 ♦ 
to rule as Governors over those 2 countries respectively. He next conquered in 1461 
the warrangal area, and the whole of the East Coast upto trichinopolly and then 
attacked Bidar and received a heavy war bribe from Nizam Shah Bahmani for 
LEAVING IT free. Ho then attacked the Vizianagar King Mallikarjuna, and 
defeated him and occupierl the Eastern part of Vizianagaram Empire. He appointed 
Slapileswara Mahapatro as Viceroy of the whole country conquered newly. He richly 
deserved the titles Gajapati, Gaudeawara, and Karnata Kalubargeswara. He made 
several gifts of villages to learned Brahmins and temples an Utkala, Kalinga, Triling, 
Dramila. His son, Purushottam (1469-1497) who was already a joint Ruler since 
1466 succeeded to the throne after a brief fraticidal war with Bhamani help for 
which he had to give Rajaraundry and Kondapalli sircars to Mhd. Shah. But he 
finally got them. He defeated Saluva Narasimha and imprisoned him & later set him 
free. Ho got Udayagiri and Kondavidu and Rajamandy which wore lost about 
1474*77 into Vizianag ir and Bahmani hands by defeating them in 1485. He is said 
to have invaded Kan chi and mar ried the Kings* daughter. His son, Pratap Rudra 
(1497-1539) succeeded liim. lie was a great warrior, poet and jurist. He composed 
a law code called Saraswati Vilasamu. He defeated the Malwa and Bf iig tl Nawabs. 
He had several Supreme Titles like Navakoti Karnata Kalubrageswara, Gaudendra- 
mana Mardana, Rajadhiraja Durga Veeraputra, Vidyadhara Gajapathy. He was a 
very learned man, a great conequrer builder of many temples esp, the Varaha Temple J 
at Jajipur and patron of several parts and donor of several rich landed gifts to 
learned Brahmins. 

But, in the beginning of tbe 16tb century; fortune left the king, Krishnadeva 
Raya succeeded to Vizianagar throne (1509). Kutub Shah became independent and 
powerful in 1512 over GoJeonda. The Bengal Nawabs were massing armies to attack 
Orissa. Though he warded of the Moslem attacks for a time, he could not defeat 
Krishna Raya because he took in 1512, Udayagiri and other places in Nellore district- 
In 1514, Kondavidu fell. In 1516, he joined his armies at Viziawada, conquered 
Vengi and ricbed Simhiichalam. Ho conquered Puttunur in 1517 and sot up a pillar 
of victory in Simhachalam to whose God ho and his two wives made many rich gifts. 
Purushottam a therefore made a treaty by which he gave away all the land lying to 
the south of River Krishna. It is not a fact that Krishnaraya went to Cuttack and 
took it by a trick. But it may be that the Gaj apathy gave his daughter in marriage 
to him. The Afghans also attacked Orissa and took Puri and burnt the God. He 
was succeeded by hia two sons who were killed within two years (1539-41) by their 
father’s minister Govinda Vidyadhara who set up his own dynasty called Bhoi which 
lasted from 1541-to 59. 


Gajapati Bu!e,^A. D. 143481542 
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Govinda (1541-45) and then hia son Narasimha (1558) ruled but Narasimha 
was killed by his Telugu Minister Mukundadova who set up Telugu dynasty from 
1559 to 1568. He was the last Hindu King of Orissa. He made a treaty of frieud- 
^ship with Akbar by sending his envoy Raya Paramanauda to him in 1565 and agreed 
^to hand over Suleman, the Nawab of Gaur to him. Ho invaded Bengal but was 
beseiged in Kotsarma, by Suleman who sent a largo army under Kalapahar who 
took Cuttaok bv marching through Jarkhand, Sing-Bhiimi and Mayurbhanj and 
Keonjhar. Hence, Mukunda made treaty with Suleman and returned to attack 
Ramachandra Bhanj who tried to capture the kingdom bub wa^ himself killed in 
battle. Kalapahar marched to Puri and burnt the templo and the idol of Jagannabh. 
Inspite of these reverses near the capital, the Gajapathi Kingdom which extended 
to river Godavari was ruled as usual. He is said to have performed Zitla^urushadana 
on the banks of the Ganges and written off taxes on marriages in 27 places in 
Rajamundry Sircar. After his death, his son Ramachandra Dev ruled over S. Orissa 
while his Minister’s son Ramachandra ruled over North Orissa with Khurda as 
capital. Ho renovated the Puri Temple and set up now images in that temple 
and became its Trustee. In South Orissa or Kalinga Narasimha and his successor 
wore defeated by Kuli Kutub Shah of Golconda (Io80-I612) and his successor, 
Abdulla Kutub Shah (1612-1 J72) appointed his first Foujdar Shcr Mohommed 
Khan at Srikakulam. He founded a town called after liirn and built a big mosque 
there. The Velamas chiefs wore appointed as local Governors, under Golconda 
Nawabs and they revived the gifts made, to the Simhachalam and Sreekuruman 
Temples, by Ganga and Vizianagar Kings. After Golconda was destroyed by 
Aurangzeb in 1688, the whole Andhra Kalinga region in the south passed into 
Moghul Empire. 


ORISSA UNDER MOGULS MAH R ATT AS AND ENGLISH 

After Suleman’s death in 1572, Akbar conquered Bengal, Bihar, and Orissa 
by sending an Army under Raja Todar Mai. In 1572 it was ahnexed to Bengal finally 
and ruled by Raja Man Singh. Ramachandra Gajaxjathi was recognised as ruler of 
Manipur and his descendants are still ruling under the name of Khurda Rajas and 
they are the Trustees of Puri Jagannatha Temple. From 1581 to 1687, the Golconda 
Nawabs ruled over Kalinga (Rajamundry and Chicacolo Sircars) in East Godavari, 
Vizag and Ganjam districts.) although Ain-Akbari states that they were, also incluaod 
in Akbar’s Empire. It is only Jaleswar (Midnapure), Bhadrak (Balasore) Cuttack and 
Puri districts (Utkala or Orissa) that were really included in his Empire. In 1688, after 
the conquest of Golconda by Augangzeb, these also (Rajmiindry and Chikacole) were 
included in the Moghul Empire. After his death in the reign of Mohamad Shah, Asaf 
Jha or Nizam-ul Mulk became independent at Hyderabad and ruled over North 
Sircars. After his death in 1748, there was dispute for throne and the English and 
French took up the cause of the rival parties, and -the English who wore sucoessful 
first got N. Circars for rent in 1759 and then finally purchased them in 1765. 


In 1748, after the death of Mohommed Shah, the Moghul Empire was 
dismembered and the Maharattas conquered Orissa in 1753 and the Bhonsla Rajas of 
Nagpur ruled over it till 1803 when the English defeated them and took it. They 
rul^ over it along with Bengal and then with Bihar. In 1936. Orissa was made into 
a separate Province. 


B. Sabhba Bao 



Religions, political and cnitnra] conditions in 

Ralinga-Otissa from the 6th century B. C. to 
the i6th century, A. D. 

Before Asoka’s time, Kalinga had adopted Jainism and the Khararela 
inscription states that Nanda Kings and removed Jain images from Kalinga. Under 
Asoka Buddhism was spread but in Kharavela’s time Jainism was re-established. 
Subsequently, under the Andhra 3 ,Buddism was spread. Even as late as the time of 
Kara or Kesari rule, 8th century. Subhakara sent a letter and a Buddhist work to 
the Chinese Emperor Chunguan. Hiuen Tsang has described in his travels the 
details regarding religion and other particulars. The Somakulis of Kosala encouraged 
Saivism. Temples were built and several land-grants were made by Kings and 
Queens of all dynasties to learned Brahmins who colonised Orissa and spread Vedic 
culture and civilisation. The Copper.plate grants of Subhakara and his daughter 
Daudimahadevi state the paramount titles borne by these kings, their several gifts 
to learned Brahmins and also the titles of several royal officials like Mahasamanta, 
Maharajas, Rajaputras, Antarangis, Kumaramatyas, Uparikas, Vishayapatis, 
Ayuktokas, Dandapasikas, Stanantankas, Rajaposkakas, Samavajikar, Etc. 

These remind us that the administrative type of Harsha’s time was continued 
in Orissa also. The whole country was brought under their control and devided into 
Mandalas, Vishayas and gramas over which officcials were employed. The Bhanjas 
and Sailodbhavas ruled as Samantas under them in the hilly regions. The Prakrit, 
Sanskrit and Oriya languages we^e developed and books were written. The land was 
acquired and civilised by the several colonies of Brahmins. The very name Jajpur 
or Yajnapur suggests that sveral yagams ’and vratas were made tliere. 

It is these kings that built new towns and villages, new forts and temples at 
Puri, Katak, Jajpur, Sivpur. Ganjam and other place. The Sailobhavas and 
Saila Indras had colonised the East Indies and carried the whole culture and 
civilisation of Kalinga to the East. Buddhism, Saivism and even Vishnu cult had 
travelled abroad with their gods and temples were built for them and gifts recorded 
on stone slabs can still be found in those regions. In Jogjakarta, Surakarta, and 
Majilong and other places in Java, we can find the whole culture of Kalinga though 
depicted in the stylo of Javanese Sculpture. Hindu ideals were worked out by 
Javanese Sculpture in red stone in a life-like manner. In the same manner, at 
Borobndur, we get Buddhist Dagobas and Cbaityas and Buddhas depicted in the 
beet of styles. Thus, we get greater Kalinga and greater India abroad. 

Daring the period of early and particularly daring the Imperial 

Ganga rule from 1078 to 1434 and alsb '^mg the Epoch of the Suryavamma kings 
(1435-1592) the system of administration was still more highly organised. There was 
a regular heirarchy of officials from the king down to the Gramika. The government 
was highly organised as the Empire grew at one time to Midnapore and the Ganges 
in the noith and to Kanchi and Tanjore in the South. The country had a network of 
roads useful for the people and for the army. There were hill forts to defend the 
country. The provinces, the districts, the taluqs, the firkas, the villages, and with 
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proper officials to control them continued their time-honoured life. When there was 
no war, the pursuits of peace, growth of literature in all languages, building of 
Temples, Mandapas, Choultris etc. and development of fine arts and trades were 
encouraged by kings and princes and people too. Several of the great temples built 
by the early Gangas and the Gajapaties and the tanks and Agrabarams set up by 
them are still outstanding and the Mukhalingam, Bhuvanesvvar, pnri-JagRnnath, 
Xonarka, Simhachalam and Mahendragiri temples, excite great admiration even now 
and for ever. Th e st atue of Vajraha st a with his crown and other royal emblems 
found in the MadhuEestvara temple an3*^he figures of Bull, Conch-shell, Elephant- 
Goat, Trident, 'Crescent, Battleaxe, staff and drum and other royal insignia 
inscribed on the seals of his plates are remarkable and artistic. The Dirghari inscri¬ 
ption states that Banapati the Commander of Rajaraja built for the Goddess of the 
place called Bhagovati or Kali a mukhamandapam or pillared well, a prakara or 
compound wall and a Nabyasala or Dancing Hall. Anantavarina Chodoganga in his 
youth learnt Vedas and sastras and all kinds of fine arts. Ho built the Jagannath 
T§.niple^. His son Kamarnava performed Tul ibharam ceremony and the gold weighed 
against him was given to his courtiers and several learned Pandits who lived at his 
Court. Raja Raja IPs brother-in-law Swapneswara built the Meghaswara temple at 
Bbuvaneswara about 1195 A. D. Ananga Bhima had a Brahman Minister called 
Govinda and he built the Chateswara Temple. The King was not only a patron of 
letters and fine arts but was competent in work and a lover of Poetry. 

Ananga Bhima (1211-38) was a great wa/rior king. Ho was also well-versed 
in fine arts.~ He defeated and drove out the Moslems. Ho built many temples, 
pleasure-houses, roads, tanks, agraharams and irrigation works and performed the 
GoldenTula^urusa weighing Ceremony. Thii.J^ladala Panji states that this king 
built JagannaHi temple but Anantavarman first feuilt'anJ^lbis king made improve¬ 
ments and built side temples and systematised ceremonies and services to God. His 
daughter Chandradovi built in 1278 in her brother Bhanu Dova’s reign a temple at 
Bhuvaneswar called Ananta Vasudeva situated on the banks of Bindu Sagaram tank 
where she worshipped Baladeva. Krishna and Siubhadra the deities of Vishnu cult, 
Narasimha I had built Konarka temple for Siirya (Sun), a form of Vishnu. As per 
his orders, his commander Akhtayi constructed in 1268 certain works in Simhachalam 
Temple. He built in black granite stone a Vimanara (Chariot) for Nrusimha God 
there and also a Kalasa (circular pinnacle at the top of the Temple), a Mukha 
Mandpam (front Hall), a Natya-Mandapam (dancing HxlP, and a Tiru Chuttu Malya 
(circular corridor). All these structures can be seen even today in the Simhachalam 
Temple. Narasimha I built the famous Sun Temple at Konarka-a work of great 
architectural skill showing the true Orissa style. He was also a Patron of poets and 
one of his courtiers nc^ed V idyad hara composed an Alam Kara work Called EkaveUi. 
During the reigns of Bhanu FaSdiJ^ruHtitlfftm^^rNamharr^^^ 

and preached his Madhava cult. He was even a Manda lika or Governor and made 
sever il gifts for the benefit of Vaishnavas. A Narahari Matam existed and Dwaita 
philosophy was preached. Both Narasimha and Bhanu came under the Vaishanavite 
influence. They became Royal patrons of Narahari and his Madbava disoiples. 
Narahari's Gurus were men of great culture. Thus Purushottama Mahatirtha compiled* 
Bhashyam. His disciple Ananda or Bhagavat Pada compiled as per rules of Dwaita 
Siddhanta a commentary on Vyasa Sutras. His disciple, Narahari Tirtha was Governor of 
Kalinga and protected the country against the invasion of the Sahara. In 1281, beget 
coiistruoted a Temple for Yogananda Niisimha opposite to Sreekurma Temple. He 
acted as Regent to the boy king Narasimha II for 12 years and after reenstating him 
on the throne obtained as his reward the images he desired, viz. the Gold images of 
Bama imd Seeta. He remained in Kalinga altogether for 30 years. A Sreekurman 
Inscription (No. 1290 in S. I. I. Vol. V.) states that Narasimha Mabamunim or 
great sage reached Kalingam before 1230 A. D« during Ananga Bhima 111*8 reign 
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and oonverted the king into Madhava cult (Dv^aitam). As a result, we find more 
Vaishnavite temples being built and expensive grants of lands being made to 
Vaishanvite gods and V. Brahims. The successor of Ananga Bhima also came to be 
called Nrishimha and Bhanu ( after Gods of Vishnu Cult ). As wa already noted, 
Narasimha built Konarka or Surya temple and asked his commander to improve 
Simhachalam Temple. Till the end of the Ganga line, we find a Nrisimha followed 
by a Bhanu which are both names of Vishnu. What Ramanuja was to South India 
in the 11th centruy, these Narasimha Narahari and Narasimha Bharata were to 
Kalinga-Orissa in the 13th and 14th centuries and their work was continued by 
Ramananda and Kabir in North India in the 14th and 15th centuries and by 
Chaitanya and his five disciples in Bengal and Orissa in the 16th century. Some of 
the inscriptions in the Temples suggest that by the close of 13tb century, Tirupati 
had become a great Vaishnavite centre which provided religious teachers and 
worshippers to the temples in Kalinga-Orissa. From the inscriptions of Bhanu I 
(1264-78) who had the title of Gajaghatapati, we learn that he had 16 ministers 
well-versed in Raja Neeti (Politics) with whose advice he governed. He gave fifty 
Madas of gold, and articles like Kanakaehala (Gold Hill) Kamadhenu (cow fulfilling 
all desires) and Kalpadrurna (celestial tree) to his ministers and Vedic scholars. 
He built the famous Mandapam or Hall in Bhimeswara Temple. He is also called 
Narahari Nrupati or King Narasimha. Ho is called the Mountain piled up by know¬ 
ledge, and good qualities. He gave 100 grants to learned Brahimns. He made several 
rich grants to Gods, Temples, Scholars, Ministers and religious Gurus. No. 1205 
(Vide) S. I. I. Vol. V dated S. 1275 or A. D. 1353 records the grant of the Cbayas 
or Images of Nrusiraha and his wife holding lamps in hand and offering lights to God, 
by their son Bhanu III. The art of Making statues in stone and images in metal 
and ivory is an old and illustrious one in Kalinga. Sculptural work and painting are 
witnessed in temples. Drawings with a stylers on palrn-leaves of beautiful figures 
from Ramayana and Bhagabata are also profuse. Engraving of different styles of 
writing is common art as found in all Copper-plates grants. In the districts lying to 
the north of Ganjam, we find tompio architecture resembling N. I, style i. o. Gopura 
(Sikhara) in curvilinear form while in those to the south, we find it resembling S. I. 
style i. e. Pyramidical. The facial cut and form of image resemble that prevailing 
in the country concerned. A wife of Narasimha III gave a chandelier and a gold 
praiima (Image of god) and also 3 garlands of pearls and 50 cows for feeding the 
camp with ghee. Another wife gave two gold lamp-stands, 2 gold Holy feet of God, 
one lotus garland and several ornaments made of gold. They also gave six villages 
for Ganga Narasimha Bhogara (tor her husband's prosperity) and several articles 
made of gold for providing various kinds of services to God. 18 ladies were named 
to conduct the various services to God ^oh as singing music, playing instruments, 
flowing conch and fanning God etc. etc. A Chalukyan chief of Elamanbibi gave 1401 
A. W. 20 silver Tankas for purchasing Iron for a Pillar having the capital of a 
Goruda Bird. It is thus evident from the inscriptions that all kinds of fine arts and 
crafts were developed and the country enjoyed a very high degree of culture and 
civilisation. 


The inscriptions also show how Kalinga Empire was divided into Maha- 
mandalas (great provinces) Mandalas (provinces), Vishayas (Districts), Nadus 
(Taluqs) Gramas (villages) and pallis (hamlets). There were also several kinds of 
offices like Mahasenapati (Commander-in-Chief), Senapati (Commander) Mabapasa- 
yati, Pasayati, Mahamandalika (Greater Governor) Mandalika (Governor), Mahapatra 
(Superintendent of Hill forts.) Patra, Kalinga Farikaha (Examiner of Kalinga 
Defences) Aswadalapati (Head of Cavalry force), Gajadalapati (Head of Elephant 
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force) Dandapati (Idagistrate), Diadapasi (Superiotendeat of Police), Sandhibigra- 
hika (Secretary for peace and war), Amatya (Minister), Nayaka (Captain of small 
military force), Puravari (Town head), etc. These gradations and varieties of 
offices show the administrative machinery was highly organised in the later Qanga 
period. (1 Itb to 15th century.) 



Monuments of Balasore District 

The date of Soro copper plates is the ep^rly seventh century« but so far no 
monument has been discovered which can be ascribed to that period. There are some 
ruins at Kopari the date which has not yat been assigned. N. N. Vasu made an 
archaeological survey of some places in the neighbourhood of Balasore from which 
it is learnt that during the 10th and llth century there were some monuments 
there. The Fort at Baibania situated on the border of the Midnapore district is the 
biggest fort in Orissa, but its history U still unknown. The study of forts in North 
Balasore and Mayurbhanj will throw light on the military organisation against the 
attack of the enemy from the North. At Gaganeswar near Kasiadi in the district of 
Midnapore there is a Fort with strong laterite walls, and in this fort there is a stone 
inscription belonging to the period of Kapilendra Dava. The inscription has been so 
badly demaged that no desipherment is possible. 

MONUMENTS AT AYODHYA 

The former Nilgiri State is now a subdivision of the Balasore distriot. At 
Ayodhya in Nilgiri there are vast ruins of a town where there were a large number 
of Hindu and Buddhist temples. But not a single temple is there with its former 
grandeur. From the inscriptions on the images, the date of Ayodhya can be safely 
assinged to 10th century A. D. if not earlier. Some Matrika images have also been 
found from villages not far off Ayodhya. 

MONUMENTS OF MAYURBHANJ DISTRICT 

The hill system of Mayurbhanj devides Mayurbhanj into eastern and western 
parts. In the eastern part flows the Burabalanga with its tributaries. The vallev of 
Burabalanga is full of pre-liistorio site out of which Kaliana *is famous for the 
palaeolithio implomenls and Baidyapur for the neolithic ones. Besides these stone 
age relics, some relics of the copper age have been discovered also in Mayurbhanj. 
In March and April, 1949, Dr. Zeuner, the Gcochronologist of the London University 
who was brought by the ArcHkeotegical Department of the Government of India, 
visited Kaliaoa as one of the important pre^historio sites in India. In 1940 Dr. E. C- 
Worm aii of the Penbody Museum of the Harvard University, U. S. A. visited the 
neolfthio sites of Mayurbhanj and he has published a paper entitled “TAc neolithic*' 
problem in the pre-hislory of India in which a map has been attached showing places 
of Southern Asia; and this map mentions Mayurbhanj of Orissa as a find spot of 
stone celts. 

The discovery of coins in Mayurbhanj has thrown flood of light on the 
history of Orissa. The punch marked coins are earliest and pre-Maurian in date. The 
coins next in date are (1) the oopper Kushan coins (ii) the gold Roman coins (iii) the 

\j gold Gupta coins of Kumaragupta and (iv) the oopper Puri - Kushan coins. 

• 

In eastern Mayurbhanj, particularly in the valley of the Son, a tributary of 
the Burabalanga, temples dedicated to Chamunda are there. The date is abont 9th 
and 10th century A. D« About a dozen oopper images of the Jaina Tirthankaras 
and Sasanadevis have also been found together with many imagesi Parsvaoadb,^ 
Ksabha and Mahabire. 
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Tho ancient monuments at Khiching have been very popular recently. 
Besides temples, some resedential sites at Biratgarh have been found from where 
many old relics have been unearthed. The discovery of a large number of real Elushaa 
coins and Puri Kushan coins assigns thi^ date of the site to 3rd and 4th century A. T>., 
but the temples and their sculptures are much later in date which is about the 9th 
and 10th centries A. D. About a dozen copper-plates of the Bhanja Kings of 
Khiching have been preserved at the Museums at Khiching and Baripada in 
Mayurbhanj. 


MONUMENT AKHICHIG 

Khiching, the ancientt Capital of the Bhanja kings of Mayurbhanj in the 8th 
and 10 Century A. situated on the left bank of tho Baitarani at a distance of 10 
miles from Baripada, bears the eloquent testimony of tho taste of the builders of tho 
temples. At one time there were many temples at Khiching, but now there are only 
three which have no porch or Mukhamandapa in their front. This is a very special 
feature of architecture of the temples of Khiching when compared with those of 
Bhubaneswar. 

The porch indicate the comfort of the devotee from the sun and rain; and the 
absence of porch indicates the higher sentiment of the devotee before entering tho 
shrin*'. At Telkupi in Manbhum in Bihar, and at Barakar in Burdwan in West 
Bengal, we find such temples without porch which are rec tangular in shape; but at^ 
Baudh-garh, the capital of southern Bhanja Kings, there are three temples which i 
have no porch, and tho ground plan is star-shaped instead of being reqtan^Jj^^ 
There is a slight provision for shelter in«tho shape of a porch' supported by two 
pillars in the front. 

Mr. Percy Brown in his Indian Architecture states that '^The temple of Orissa \ 
provide tho most logical beginning for a study of tho Indo-Aryan style. The main j 
group is concentrated in the town of Bhubaneswar where there are over thirty! 

examples. ''. Erom Bhubaneswar, towards the north, an offshoot of the^ 

movement is to be found, in a series of ruined shrines in the State of Mayurbhanj'', 
(The Indian Aehitecturo, P. 118.) , 

Elsewhere he writes that ‘‘One of the most remarkable characteristic of the 
Orissa temple, is the plain and featureless treatment of the interior, constrosted with 
the profusely ornament walls of the exterior, the surfaces of which are charged with 
a superfluity ot plastic patterns and forms." On the temples of Khiching, Telkupi 
and Barakar in which he traces the northerly development of Orissan stylo, Mr. Percy 
Brown again writes that “The Architectural style of Khiching examples is very 
similar to that of Orissan group, but the wealth of carving and figures sculpture 
with which they are decorated, is slightly different in handling, suggesting the 
existence of a separate and local scool of plastic art. Still more to the north, 
shrines in the Budwan and Manbhum districts show more individuality in their 
design, the increased distance from the centre of the movement causing thezn to 
less under the influence the parent style." 

The absence and presence of Porch in early temples are illustrated well in 
Baudha. The star-shaped temples of Baudhagarh have no porch, but the twini 
temples of Parasurameswaf style at Qandharadhi have got porches. So it is evident 
that the Orissa style of temple architecture was modified by builders according to | 
their artistic taste. 

At Khiching there are 14 monolithic pillars supporting the tiled roof of a 
ball, not meant for worship. The pillars are square at the top and bottom. The 
bases of the piliars arc similar to that of Bharhut style ai^d the capitals are clear 
derivatives from the bell capital of Asokan pillars. Tb© shaft is eight side^v Nq 
B bubaueenyar stich pillars ^re found. 
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The sculptures of Kbiching which decorated the temples there, are beat 
examples of the plastic art of the period, and like architecture the 
sculptures of Khiching possess some specific features. The artists carved images 
not according to the sterotyped way, but by actual observation from nature. The 
modelling of the lower parts of images was done with a special attention by^ the 
I sculptors. The modelling and expression of the face are very elegant. Many critics 
j of art, Indian and foreign, have therefore defined it as an independent branch of the 
^ schools of art in Orissa. 

Monuments of Keonjhar District 

Tl»e note on the Archaeological finds in Mayurbhanj is applicable to Keo i 
jhar also, and according to tradition both Mayurbhanj and Keonjhar formedo > 
kingdom when Khiching was the capital. The District has not been properly surveyed 
and so with the occupation of Danguapoai no other monument is known. 

THE ROCK PAINTING AT DANGUAPOSI AND SITABINJ 
IN KEONJHAR DISTRICT. 

The village Danguaposi is about 42 miles from Keonjhargarh and there are 
hug6 rocks and jungles in its neighbourhood. There is a hillock locally called 
Bavanaohhaya in which one big bolder is placed by nature about the other. The 
upper bolder is projected on one side about 15 feet forming as if a ceiling of a 
house. There is a fresco painting in red ocre representing a royal procession of foot 
soldiers, men on horse back and a person on the elephant. Besides the red colour 
there are other colurs in showin[^ the lips, belts etc. There is a line of writing at 
the bottom which can be deciphered with difl&culty as it has been exposed to the 
actions of the weather several centuries. The scene of the procession has also been 
damaged by the weather action. The ceiling is about 25 feet or more in height 
from the ground level and it is veiy difficult to erect a manchan there due to the 
rock bed, and so no close view of the painting and writing is possible. 

Pandit Binayak Misra and Sri K. C. Panigrahi published a paper on this 
in the Modern Review in 1938 (pp.' 301-325) and they read the inscription as Baga* 
raja Sri Disahhaja, The letters belong to the script of the 4th-5th crntviry A. D. 
To corroborate this inscription in a stone seal found at Khiching with letters Raga- 
raja which can be read as Ragaraja, So it seems that Disabhaja used only 
the epithet Rajaraja in his seal and his Capital was at Khiching, which is not far off 
from Danguapoai/ 

No proper study or tno painting and inscription has yet been made and a 
carefully study of these will throw some light on the dark period of Orissa. 

The Bhanj Raj family of Mayurbhanj and Keonjhar claim that they sprang 
from the samp family and their ancestors devided the ancient Bhanja Kingdom 
into Mayurbhanj and Keonjhar, The copper plates of the northern Bhanj dynasty 
are much later in date than this inscription of Danguaposi. 

MONUMENT IN SUNDARGARH DISTRICT 

This district comprises the former states of Gangpur, Bamra and Bonai. 
The Bonai copper plate of Udaya Varaha is an important historical document- Its 
seal is peacoc^k like that of the present rulers of Bonai. The rulers of Mayurbhanj, 
Keonjhar, Boud and Dasapalla have got a peacock in their seals. The history of tbe 
Raj families of Gangpur, Bamra and Bonai is shrouded with legendary aocounta 
So far no important archaeological monument has been known in this area. 

MONUMENTS OF THE BRAHMANI VALLEY 

The area of the Dhenkanal District comprises the former of (1) Dhenkaiial, 
(2) Hindol (3) Tatcber, ( 4 ) Palahara and the Angul subdivision. 

A. Prehistoric sites.at Harlchandpur in Talcher and Kaliakata in Angul 
were noticed by Valentine Ball in 1870. recent iavostigatioii has proved th^t 

tbe sites are important for study. 
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From this area a good many copper plates of the (1) Bhauma (2) Stambha 
or Sulki, (3) Nanda dynesties of Orissa have been found and the antiquity of the 
area goes back to 8th and 9th centuries A. D. But this area has not been fully 
surveyed as will be evident from the following : 

There are reports on the iisoovery of gold Oupta coins Ganga coins 
from Angul. ^ 

MONUMENTS AT BHIMAKAND & SARANG & BAJRAKOT 

10 TALCHER 

Bhimakand is situated at about 18 miles of Talcher. After crossing a jungle 
of shrubs from the road one meets with a sand rock adjoining the paddy fields on 
its west and north. On the northern side of the rock is carved out an image of 
Vishnu in sleeping posture. The image sloops on his right side for which two right 
hands are not carved. The imago measuies 41 ft. 6 inches from top to too. The 
waist measures 6 feet on its exposed side. The measurement from the right shoulder 
to the left one is 8 feet. The head measures 4 feet and G inches from forehead to 
the chin. The measurement of the left hand from the elbow to the tip of the 
finger is 12 ft. and 6 inches. The diameter of the Chakra is 4 ft. The length of the 
Gada is 5 feet. The measurement of leg from the knee to foot is lift. Each foot 
measures 4 ft. and 4 inches. The palm measures 5ft. and 10 inches. 

The proportions of different limbs to the body of the image appear to b© very 
beautiful to the eye. The style of the sculpture appears to be very natural inspito 
of the hugeness of the image the date of which can be assigned to the 8th and 9th 
century A. D. from its natural softness of execution* 

The image lies on the right bank of the Brahmani which fiows at a distance 
of about one mile, but the image of Vishnu carved out of a similar rock measuring 
about 32 ft. lies at Sarang on the exposed rock in the bed of the river. I saw the 
image in October, 1946, but in January 1949, it was covered with the sand of the 
river. The village Sarang is situated on the left bank of the Brahmani, quite opposit 
to the temple of Paschimeswara on the Talcher side at a distance of about 2 miles 
from the Talchergarh. At Paachimeswar theio is a sitting image of Dhyani Budha 
which is built with several pieces of stones. Such images built with more than one 
piece of stonc.s are common at Udayagiri not far from one of the branches of the 
Brahmani in the Cuttack District. 

Carving out of an image of 41 ft. 0 inches long with due proportions to limbs 
is no doubt a bold conception on the part of the sculptur and as there are more 
than one such unusually big houlptures on the Brahmani valley, it seems that the 
area was once inhabited by highly civilised people. 

The Puri District possesses all the three big temples of Orissa which are 
works spreading over a period of two centuries from 1050 A D., but the Talcher 
State possesses two big images which were left unknown up till now so to say. The 
great image of Gomateswara on the Dodd-betta hill in Mysore State, measures 57 
feet in height and is the largest standing image of India, but the image of Vishnu 
at Bhimakand is the largest sleeping image in India, and stands second in measure¬ 
ment when compared with Gomateswar of Mysore* 
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Bajrakot is situated at about 32 miles £rom Taloher on the right bank of 
the Brahmani. Tradition has it that Barjakot was the capital of Jita Rajas. The 
word Jita is a apabhramasa of Ad'tya and the Kshatriyas of Aditya family were 
once ruling in Manbhum area. The Khstriyas of the Pala family area rulers ot 
Pal-Lahara since several centuries past. So long no epigraphical evidence is found 
it is unsafe to accept these traditions as true. 

At Bajrakot, there stood a large number of temples which Is 
proved from the stone blocks of temples scattered all over the village. 
Fortunately there stands only one temple of Siya called Bhingeswar. The temple 
is of the Parasurameswar style, but Parasurameswar has got a ^evelo^d Natamandir 
in its front whereas the Bhingeswar had a pillard...hall in its front quite detached 
from the temple. The door frame is veiy promrnent with various designs. There 
is one Dwarapala with a female attendant on each jamb. The images of the Ganga 
and Yamuna are curved not on the jambs, but in the front wall out side the jambs. 
The workmanship of those two sculpures of Gaiiga and Yamuna is very excellent and 
reminds one of thorfc of the post-Gupta period. On the lintel there are 8 images of 
celestial planets or Xava^ rahas of the Hindu astronomy and it is remarkable that 
one is Surya holding two lotuses and other 6 images are of one stylo. The last one 
is that of Rabu shown with- its bust only. The temple has three paravadevatas 
namely Ganesha on the south, Kartikeya on the west and IMahisasuramaidini Ipcall^^ 
k|iown as Bhingeswari, on the north. I'he images of OfaneiSha'"pos^'^^s some 
peculiarities which are not met generally. The main peculiarity is the sitting 
posture. The temple is sparingly decorated. 

Near the Upper Primary School there stands two jambs with a lintel. The 
decoration of {he jambs and the workmanship of the Dvarapalas are of the same 
style as that of the Bhingesvar temple. The temple had no porch or pillared 

h^l. 

The remains at Bajrakot are very interesting—interesting as being situated 
in such unknown wilds as indices of the entire revolution that has taken place in the 
history and also as })roofs of a place which was once the seat of ox^nlence and 
power. 

In this connection I like to deal with the archaeological reiriaina at Khichlrig 
in the Erahmani valley and at Baudhagarh in the Mahanadi valley of Orissa. 
The geographical situation of Xhiching, Bajrakot and Baudhagarh ia iu no way 
connected with each other, but the temples of Indo-Aryaii stylo 'without porch of 
these places, establishes a connecting link of the civilisation that once spread in these 
hilly parts of Orissa. It is a matter of regret that antiquities like the Vishnu images 
at Sarang and Bhimkand and the Bhingeswar temple at Bajrakot situated in the 
Brahmani valley were unknown as yet. The antiquities of the upper valley and 
the lower valley of the Brahmani indicate the existence of such relics as are expected 
in the middle portion of. the valley situated in the area of Ohcnkanal which is 
surrounded by hills like the upper one. 

II MONUMENTS AT KOALO IN DHENKANAL 

KLoalo is situated at about 6 miles east of Talcher town in the Dhenkanal 
area. Koalo is the corruption of tno Rodalaka of the Stambha or Sulki copper- 
]>lates. There are half a dozen temples here which have no porch, but the decora* 
rion of these temples are not very praiseworthy. Very few sculptures are found here. 
The place needs further study. 

in MONUMENT AT TALMUL IN ANGUL 

TaliQul is situated about 15 miles south-east of Angul town. More one 

copperplate have bec?n found here. There is a temple here dedicated to Durgo 
Mahisasuramarduu. The temple is not a big one, but it possesses some.speotal ieatura 
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of architecture in Orissa. It had a mukhasala attached to *ita. front which had a 
roof supported by pillars. The temple and the mukhasala have beeu constructed 
on a raised platform which adds to the height of the temple. The Pinal'S are similar 
to those of the Chaulkunji at Khiobing. The parsvadevata^^ of the temple are 
very life-like and good specimens of plastic art, and so al^o the deity in the temple. 

MONUMENTS IN THE MAHANAHI VALLEY 

The valley of Mahanadi comprises the districts of Sambalpur, Bolangir,- 
Kalahandi, Baudh subdivision of the Phulbani and former states of Daspaia, 
Khandapara, Narsinghpur, Boramb, Tigiria and Athg^rh and the Banki subdivi¬ 
sion of the Cuttack dit^trict. This vast area is full of ancient monuments but very 
little study of their importance has been made. 


(a) MONUMENTS OF SAMBALPUR DISTRICT 

Valentino Bull reported the discovery of some paleolithic implements at 
Bursapali near Kudderbuga as early as 1876 (Proceedings of the Asiatic Society 
of Bengal, 1876 pp. 122-23). Some years ago specimens of old writing was dis¬ 
covered at Bikramkhol which have not yet^ been deciphered. It baV been suggested 
that these writings might be the missing link between the Indus valley and the Vedic 
cultures. So far no definite decision has been arrived at by anybody. 


The diamond trade at Sambalpur is very ancient, but it has totally died 
out now. 

There are no monuments worth the name which can be assigned to a date 
earlier than 16th century A,D. at Sambalpur. 

The temple at Narsinhanath in the Borasambar zatuindary belong probably 
to this period. The temple has got an inscription, belonging to the period of Baijal 
Deva of the chauhan Dynasty of Patna. 


(b) Monuments of Bolangir and Kalahandi Districts 


In this districts the former states of Patna and Sonepur are included. A 
large number of copper plates of the Somakuli and Bhanja dynasties have been found 
in this district It is situated in an area bounded by the rivers Anga and Tel, the 
tributaries of the Mahanadi. This distrust is full of many ancient monuments. 


Thanks due to the archaeological Department of the former Patna States 
that some archeological works were done*there. f . 


Cunningham’s assistant J. D. Beglar surveyed this area in 
reports printed in Vol XIII of the Archaeological Survey Reports;' 

(i) Koshaloswar temple at Baidyanath on the Tel in Sonpur. 


1175-76 and his 


Baidyanath is situated at about 7 miles north* wett of Sonpur town. The 
main temple is broken and on it there has been erected a modern one. But the 
Mukhasala of the Origuinal temple stands there in a dilapidated condition. The 
architecture of this mukhasala is a type itself in Orissa, and the sculptures which 
decorated it, are best specimens of the plastic art dating about 7^ or 8tn centai:y^ 
' A.D. or earlier. 
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Another temple built with carved atones is slantUng close by it which can be 
compared with any temple of Bhubaneswar of the later period. 

(ii) Further up on the Tt*l is situated Belkhandi which has been excavated by 
the Archaeological Department of the Kalahandi State and it is reported that some 
important relics have been found there. Begiar describes it as Bajapadar. 

(iii) At Banipur*jharial are found a large number of temples and vast ruins. 
ftThe brick built temple is a unique specimen of architecture in Orissa. Another 

important structure is the enclosure of the chausathi or sixty-four yoginis. The 
another temple dedicated to the Yogins is at Bhedaghat iu Central India. The date 
of this temple is much later than that of Baidyanath, noted above and Patnagarh 
on Saintala. noted below. 

(iv) There once existed several temples at Patnagarh of which the materials 
have been used up in building modern ones, but the sculptures, the photographs of 
some of which have been published by Sri P. C. Rath in the Journal of the Kalinga 
Historical Research Society Vol. II Nos. 2-3, are quite similar to that of the post- 
Gupta art of the Cuttack hills or elsewhere. The temple at Saintala also belong to 
the period of those of Patnagarh or a little later, and Sri P» 0. Rath has published 
some of the sculptures of this temple in the Journal noted above. 

(v) Harisankar is situated on the southern slope of the Qandhamardan hill 
on the northern slope of which is situated Narasimhanath. It is said that there are 
some temples there and the place is visited by a largo number of pilgrims. 

(vi) Yuan Chwang has described a place called Polomolokili which is Pari- 
malagiri. The location of this place is somewhere in western Orissa. There is vast 

; archaeological site in the Kharial subdivision of Kalahandi district not yet viwted by 
any archaeologist. Sri D. P. Tripathi an O. A. S. officer has described it in the 
proposed Gazetter of Kharial. 

(c) Monuments On The Banks Of The Mahanadi From Sonpur 
To Athgarh. 

(i) Temples at Gandharadhi. 

The twin temples of Nilamadhava Vishnu and Sidheswar Siva at Gandhara- 
i ihi in Baudh, are similar in architecture with that of the Parsurameswar t«mpio of 
' Bhubaneswar. Here two temples dedicated to Vishnu and Siva are constructed in 
the same compound. At the top of the Siva temple is placed a Sivalinga and at 
that of the Vishnu temple a Chakra or disc. There are mukhasalas in front of the 
temples which are in a dilapidated condition. Like the twin temples of Gandharadhi 
there are twin temples dedicated to Sidheswara Siva and Nilamadhava Vishnu at 
Kantilo in Khandapara. The outer walls of these temples have been covered with 
^ piaster recently, and so the ancient form of the architecture is lost. 

(ii) Temples at Baudhgarh : 

At Baudhagarh quite close to the palace there was a Budhist monument 
which has been destroyed. Only the image of Buddha is seated there perhaps on its 
^position now. Two copper plates belong to Tribhubana Mahadevi of the Bhauma 
dynasty was found when the debris were cleared some years ago. The land granted 
|m these ooppor plates is situated in Dandabhukti area which has been identified ' 
liu the lididnapur and Bankura districts of West Bengal. It seems that these plates 
4 were carried from Midnapore area to Baudha by the descendants of the donee. 
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Biglar wrote as follows on tho group of temples at Ramuath situated at the 
western end of the Baudha town. 

**The principal shrine is comparatively modern erection well plastered 
over, consisting of a sanctum, a Mahamandapa, and a portico; in short it is a 
complete temple, and possibly is only an ancient one repaired ; it is dedicated to 
Ramesware, faces east, and is surrounded by no less than niiie small shrines, all in 
decay and all of about the same age. Of course I was not allowed to approach too 
close to tlie sacred shrine, but I was sufficiently thankful to have been allowed 
access oven into the court-yard. 

^'Besides this great shrine there are three smaller isolated temples, which 
have not been covered with plaster or repaired, and which, therefore, now stand j 
with all the beauty of their elaborate carving ; so hard and durable is the stone,; 
that the carvings appear nearly as sharp as the day they were executed ; the colour 
too, a deep purplish rod, adds in no small degree to the beauty. Each of these 
temples stands by itself on a raised platform, and each consists of a cell and its; 
attached portico only. The plan will show the minute recesses and angularities in' 
plan which produce so charming an effect in the variety of light and shade, and ' 
confer an appearance of greater height from the continued clusters of vertical linos 
than they really possess, hut it will be noticed that they are very small. In regard to 
the elevation, it is in the usual stylo of the elevations of tho single celled types 
common in Bengal, of which the ones at Barakar may ho taken as fair types ; but 
I cannot do justice to the elaborate carving which literally covers the temple from ^ 
crown to base without tho aid of jihotographa of the temples. One faces west and 
two face east; they have all a group of the Navagrahas over the entrance, and as 
they are considered subordinate in sanctity to the great temple of Rameswara, I 
was allowed to approach and take a plan of one of them. These templets are^planned 
on the principle of intersecting squares laid down by Fergussoii as the most common 
typo of the plan of mediaeval temples in India. Really this form of intersecting j 
squares is very rare, as may be seen on comparison of such plans as have yet been |. 
obtained; they are certainly extremely beautiful, and though small they are gomai 
of art in their own humble way. I cannot assign to them any great age ; the ninth^ 
ceiitury is the earliest which may safely bo a dgnod to them, and when we remember 
that most of the temples of Orissa 'some of them inscribed and, therefore, not 
uncertain in date) are of this period and show a remarkable predilection for tho 
Nayagraha, I think there will be no reasonable doubt in assigning these to that 
period also, an ago not incoiisistont with the elaborate and profuse minute orna¬ 
mentation bestowed on them, or tho general outline and disposition of the plan . 
and facad^.*' 


BANESWARNASI IN NAKSINGPUR 

Baneswarnasi is now a hillock island in the bed of the Mohanadi. On the 
eastern side of tho hillock there are extensive ruins of briokhuilt and stone temples. 
Among the sculptures of this place two Buddhist images ot.. .Tara „ built in the red 
sand stone are unique specimens of plastic art" In Orissa. Images built with red sand 
steme^ara-Dot met elsewhere as such kind of stone is not geologically possible in 
Orissa. The style of the image is quite similar to those of others of the period viz. 
9th and 10th oenturiea A. D. and so the builder had to bring the stone from a place 
like Mirzapnr in United Provinces or Rajputana where such stone is found in aban* 

Conninghams’ report on the Archaeological suruoy qf India, 1882^ ; 

Vol. XTII P, P, 118^10 . c/ 
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dance ; or the quarry of the stone in some where in Nar^ingpur or in its neighbour¬ 
hood. The site was discovered by K. G. Gupta, the then Commissioner of Orissa in 
February, 1902 

At present there is one image of Tara Baneswarnasi and another has found 
its way to the Patna llfuseum. 

The site of Baneswarnasi requires proper investigation for the study of its 
history, architecture and art and so no definite report on the importance of the site 
is possible now. 

Champeswar is another important place of archaeology in Narsingpur where 
there are good many Brahmanical sculptures and their date may bo assigned to 9th 
and 10th centuries A. D. From the village Balijhari a copper plate of Udyota 
Kesari, a King of the Somakuli dynasty, was found some years ago. 

STMHANATH IN BARAMBA 

There is a romanfic islef in the bed of the Mahanadi where there is an old 
temple dedicated to Siva called Simhanath. The style of architecture of the temple 
quite reaerahlea to that of the ParasurameftWar of Bhubanrswer The decorative 
Bciilpfuro of the temple are life like and very ehgant and are good specimens of the 
plastic art in the upper Mahanidi valley, 'fhero is a Mukhamandapa of the temple 
which is profusely decorated with mythological scenes, from Ramayana, Bhagabata 
and Mark^ndeya Puran. In this temple though the presiding deity is Siva, there are 
decorative sculptures of the Vaishnavio and Sakta cults, which indicates the influcnc 
of the Panchadevaia worship which was so common in Orissa in its famous Pancha- 
Kshetras. 

In the great temple of Jagannath at Puri we find the deities Jagannath, 
Balabhadra and Subhadra* who are also prototypes of Vishnu, Siva and Durga, and 
in the Simhanath temple we find the representation of these three cults. At Kantilo 
and Gandharadhi, Siva and Vishnu are worshipped side by side in the same 
compoTmd. So it srema that the cult of Jagannath was originated in the upper valley 
of the Mahanadi and migrated to the sea board idstrict of Puri. 

To the south of Simhanath on^the right bank of the Mahanadi are situated 
Baidyanath or Baidyeswar and Ramanath, At the southern foot of the Ramanath 
hillock there is a small temple of the type of Baitalaeula of Bhubaneswar dedicated 
to Mahisasuramardini. This small temple furnishes evidence that that type of 
temple arch'tecture of Baitaladeula was also common in Orissa Mr. Kittoe 
saw the temple in 1837 and published the drawing of one side of this temple 
at pages 828-29, State XL, in the Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal 
in 1838 and I located the temple with the kind help of the Rajasaheb of Baramba- 
RAUTRAPUR AND DHAVALESWAR IN ATHQARH. 

(1) ROUTRAPDR 

Kittoe visited grameswar near Routrapur in Athgarh in 1837 
and published drawings of some sculptures in plates. XXXI & XXXII in the 
Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal of 1838. pages 660-62. Kittoe remarks:— 
Stand the ruins of a small and once highly elegant temple dedicated to mahadeo by 
name Grameswar; it is of white sand stone of very fine grain; what remains of the 
sculpture is truly elegrant, the Agues and idols are very graceful.” ( p 661 ). No 
further report on this place is avilable from any other source although the place is 
quite close to Cuttack. 

(ii) DHAVALESWAR: 

Dhavleswar is an another picturesque is let in the Mahanadi about 5 miles 
west of Cuttack. The temple hero was built accordingto tradition by Maharaja 
Prataparudra Dtva. 
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Grill containing a Nataraja now housed in a small temple 
Muktesvara compound, Bhubaneswar 












Natara\i on a rave temple at Hadanii, Bombay. 

Thrfiigh th(‘ couitesyof tlie T)ircttor G< i.f lal cf Aitliacolcgy in Trdia. 









Grill contaiaing dancing figures, Parasiirainosavara templc,^Bl)uh.ane8war 
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Bell capital Iving in the Asoka Jhar tank. Bhubaneswar. 
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Naga-kept ill a'small-temple iii^the Muktesvara compound, Bhubaneswar. 
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Front facade of the Bharateavara temple, Bhubaneawar 
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Lowef Portion of the jamb of a^'Stone'doof ffame, JLalitgiri, Cottack District, 
Through the courtesy of the Patna Museum • ^ 
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Lakuli with his desciplps, Sisiresvara temple Eliiibaiicswut 
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Nataraja on the front fann.de of th(‘. Markanr]i*,svara i.c^mple, Bhiiha,neawar. 





c»r5i!iip, Rajarani temple, nc>\var. 
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r.nkiili with lii^^ four now in thn l^fnirati ^[ath, Bhnbano.'^w.ir 
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^^ilh;his four diEdpUs. Vailal t.mple Bhubaneswar 




Fara'urair.esvara temple, tsaubaneswar. 
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Vaital and Sisiic&vara temple, Bhubaneswar. 
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Lingaraja temple, Bhubaneswar 









Koiiarka temple, Puri District 
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Colossal image of horse, Konarka temple, 
Puri District. 
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Colossal image of elephant, Konarka temple, 
Puri District. 
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Jagannath temple at Puri 
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(b) Torso of ail image fro. 
Cuttack, now in tlio Oriss 
Provincial Museum, Eliub, 
neswar. 


(a) A stone pillar from Cuttack, 
now in the Orissa Provincial 
Museum, Bhulianeswar. 
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